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DELHI. 


FROM UNPUBLISHED “ TRAVELS BY AN AMERICAN IN THE EAST.” 


Tus still splendid city is situated on the Jumna, 
in the extreme northern part of Gindostan, It is 
the residence of the Timour race of monarchs, the 
descendants of the fierce conqueror of the East, 
Tamerlane. Even in its present decay it is a mag- 
nificent town, 

The ground on which Delhi stands, and the 
adjacent country for miles westward, was once the 
site of a city rivalling London in extent, and sur- 
passing it in grandeur. It is now, however, only a 
waste of ruins, except where the modern city rears 
its head. In every direction you behold the ra- 
vages of time. Towers on towers, mosques on 
mosques, and palaces on palaces stretch around 
you their “discrowned heads,” in mingled desola- 
tion and decay, Ruin is all around you. Fallen 
domes, broken shafts, crumbling sculpture, and 
massive walls falling piece-meal away tell a mourn- 
lull tale of departed grandeur. From the gate ot 
Agra to the tomb of Humaions, a distance of nearly 
six miles, you pass through nothing but the re- 
inains of old Delhi, which was itself founded by the 
Patan kings partly on the site of the still larger 
city of Indraput still farther to the west. It is no 
letion when we say that it seemed as if we were 
Wandering amid a vast desert of ruins, for which 
‘he eye in vain sought for some boundary, City 
has followed city, and empire followed empire into 
“ecay—one race of people has trodden another out 
of being—the very language of these primeval in- 
habitants has passed away—and yet the monuments 
°T their glory still remain, beautiful even in ruins, 


and astonishing us by their grandeur even when 
‘rumbling into dust. 


A few miles to the south-west of the new city, is | 


5 


situated the mausoleum of Surrer June, an ances- 
tor.of the present dynasty of Oude, by whom the 
tomb is still kept religiously in repair. It is a fine 
specimen of eastern architecture. The buildings 
are embowered in trees, and surrounded with a high 
wall on every side. ‘They consist of two large, and 
elegant, though not gorgeous structures, resembling 
each other closely, except that one has three and 
the other only a single dome of that kind so often 
seen in oriental temples, and resembling an inverted 
balloon. The gateway is a square building beauti- 
fully proportioned, with wings on either side. Here 
and there, through the enclosure, peeping out from 
amid the trees, may be seen some graceful snow- 
white cupola, and scattered around, in groups of 
three and four, the tall, leafy palm-trees tower up 
into the clear blue sky. The whole scene has a 
quiet air, as if thrown by magic around it. Nothing 
can equal the effect produced by these chaste mau- 
soleums of the dead when embowered amid groves of 
green and fragrant trees. It gives a calmness, a 
repose to the picture which I never saw equalled 
in America. 

The variety of the marbles in the interior of the 
mausoleum is not, however, in as good taste as 
the exterior. ‘There is too much’ tinsel about it. 
It detracts from the chaste simplicity of the struc- 
ture, 

It was in the cool of the evening when we re. 
turned to Delhi, and as we journeyed homeward, 





we passed once more over the ancient Indraput, 


| that city of the dead. The palaces of kings were 


around me, but where were their owners? Deso 
lation sat voiceless amid the ruins, With a saa 
heart I entered the city of Delhi once more. 
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Eventna was slowly creeping over the rugged 
mountain peaks of Corsica, in the year 1793, asa 
young man in the French uniform drew near to the 
convent of Rostino, 

There was something in the expression of the 
stranger’s face that repulsed all impertinent cu- 
riosity, while his form, short and crooked, seemed 
to give the lie to his martial bearing. He rode a 
mettled steed, and as he passed by the cottage door 
of the rustic beau and his strapping lass, the one 
exclaimed, involuntarily, what a bold rider,’— 
while the other, instinctively shrinking from the 
stranger’s approach, quaintly replied ; * the form of 
a de’il, and the look of a God.” 

The ponderous bell from the convent tower, was 
slowly chiming to vespers, as the rider reined up 
his steed beneath the moss-clad walls of the garden, 
and entered the wicket gate. 

An aged man, dressed in cassock and cowl, re- 
ceived the visiter in the refectory, and after a scanty 
meal had been offered and refused, hastily led him 
to a little chapel, in a remote part of the building, 
where penitents of the highest order— made a 
clean breast,’——as they say at sea, by telling over 
their crimes to an image forgetful, that the true 
God, is conscious of guilt at the time of its com- 
mission, and that his rude image never can be. 

When the two personages had reached a little 
closet leading from the chapel, the monk, setting 
the light which he had borne with him, upon the 
table, threw off his cowl, and loosed his gown. 
The uniform of a general flashed upon the subal- 
tern’s eye. 





« Paoli,” said the stranger. 

“The same,” said the tall patriot of Corsica, | 
who had just returned from a twenty years’ banish- 
ment, to head a rebellion in his native land. 

* What news, my son, do you bring from 
Paris ?” 

« Dreadful news,” said the young man, pacing | 
up and down the apartment—* I have seen a king | 
running away from his throne of beauty, and a | 





THE CORSICAN. 


BY J. E, DOW. 


BANISHMENT. 


CHAPTER ONE. 


massacre of the only ones who remained faithful to 
him, when the cannon that idly looked upon the mob, 
could have swept it away, with one burst of thunder, 
I marched through the courts of the Thuileries at 
evening, when the brave Swiss guard, mangled and 
gory, lay stiflened in death, butchered, sir, by the 
Artisans and Provision Dealers, of Paris, and my 
soul sickened at the sight. There was no war, 
no fair fight, no glory, it was a butchery of brave 
men, by a host of cowardly assassins.” 

“Stop,” said Paoli. As soon might the wolf 
or the eagle sicken at the sight of blood as thou! 
Lieutenant,—I know you of old, you have a taste 
for crimson.” 

‘“s Aye, sir,” said the subaltern, “ but not for the 
blood of murdered victims—not for the blood of 
sheep ; but come—come—let ’s to business. What 
would you with me ?” 

Long and fiercely did the disguised general watch 
the countenance of the youthful soldier. Three 
times he looked as though he would penetrate his 
very soul, and three times the young man returned 
his searching gaze with a cold, calculating, grey eye: 

+ Lieutenant, I will trust you—Corsica must be 
free, and you must aid in her liberation.” 

“ Paoli”—said the young man, firmly,—* she 
shall be free, but not until the work of destruction 
in France, has ceased.” 

« What mean you ?” said the old patriot, risirg, 
—* will you not join our expedition ?” 

«« Never, until I have seen the end of the dream 
of France. The great drama which you rehearsed 
in your younger days, in an obscure corner of the 


| world, has now a kingdom for a stage, and natiovs 


to behold the swelling act. Old man, let the little 
island of Corsica rest’ in quiet, and come with me 
to Paris.” 

The patriot laid his hand upon the speaker's 2™ 


| with awful sternness. 


« Traitor to your birth-place,” said he, “ what 
mean you? Would you hug your fetters until re 
y y £3 
son ruled France ?” 
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THE CORSICAN. 51 


« Poor Corsica, thou home of the stranger, thou ; was fool enough to give his opinions in writing. — 
for whom I have slaved for nearly half a century, | Napoleon immediately made marginal comments, 
shall thy younger sons leave thee to perish——God | and sent the singing Bulletin off to Paris by a 


forbid !” 
« My noble-hearted tutor,” said the young officer, 


special courier. ‘The consequence was the sudden 
recall of the singer, and the appointment of a 


helping the aged man to a seat,—* Corsica cannot | doctor of simples to command. His name was 


be free, but by the freedom of France—a few 
months may break your fetters, why then jeopar- 
dise your life, and the lives of your friends, for the 
attainment of that which may be impracticable now, 
but which will come as a thing of course before the 
close of this century.” 

The old man shook his head mournfully. 

«[ had placed great confidence in you,” said he, 
— your military genius inspired me—you seemed 
to have been cut from the antique—one of Plu- 
tarch’s men. With your aid our county might be 
free—as it is, she must fight her battles without you, 
—Paoli will not desert her in her hour of peril.” 

« Old man,”—said the young officer, fiercely— 
«JI am no traitor to my country, no enthusiast, to 
build up the theories to be blown away by the first 
breath of wind. England cannot save Corsica,— 
France shall. Let the ball of the Revolution, roll 
on, the time for our little island will soon come—I 
must go to Paris—farewell.” 

«Go, unworthy son of a suffering country,” an- 
swered the stern old man, waving him away. 

It was now night, deep night, and the wind 
wailed sadly amid the convent turrets while the deep 
mouthed thunder echoed along the straits of Ajac- 
cio. 





y 
ADOPTION. 


CHAPTER TWO. 


“Land ho!”—sang the dreamy look-out man 
from the mast head of a Tuscan Polacre, as the 
coast of France hove in sight. 

A family of noble exiles stood upon the quarter- 
deck. It was the family of Bonaparte—banished 
from Corsica, They sought refuge in France, and 
now the harbor of Marseilles received them. It 
was a lucky time——Marseilles was besieged, and the 
army of the Republic hovered along its bastions— 
wide, then, were the portals of France flung to the 
young Lieutenant and his relatives. 

In one hour afier landing, the young Napoleon 
had offered his services to the leader of the French 
forces, and had been accepted. He was now an 
adopted son of the Republic. His race was around 
him, The cannon woke him at morning light, and 
the enemy’s bugles sang him to sleep at evening, 
Marseilles having surrendered to Geril Cartaux, the 
army moved on to Toulon, 

There was a fortress on the mole called Little 
Gibraltar. The eye of Napoleon, who had now 
been promoted to commander of artillery, saw that 
Whoever held that fortress would hold Toulon.— 
He sought the music master, General Cartaux, who 
alter throwing a thousand impediments in his way, 


| 





Doppet, and though he could let blood from others 


| without fainting, he sounded a retreat the moment 


a stray bullet interfered with the breath pipes of 
his aide-de-camp—a barber’s boy of no mean pedi- 
gree—and left the field at a time when victory was 
certain to ensue. Doctor Doppet was now sent 
back to his pestle and mortar, and General Dugom- 
mier, a veteran soldier, succeeded to the command 
of the army before Toulon. The French Directory 
in its dream of omnipotence and immortality, had 
ordered that “ Toulon should be taken, and the 
allied squadrons burnt in three days”—poor fools! 
well was it for human nature that the God of 
French reason was not the Jehovah of Eternity. 
Well was it for the brute that a week of eleven 
days was not suffered to become a period of time. 

The siege of Little Gibraltar now commei.ced in 
sober earnest; Dugommier was no doctor of sim- 
ples or psalm singer, after the manner of a jack ass. 
He knew his duty, but he never was fool enough 
to give an inferior his reasons in writing. This 
giving of reasons in black and white is no business 
for an ignorant man, however brave he may be. 

Lord Mansfield once was waited upon by an 
admiral, who had been made governor of the Lee- 
ward dr Windward Isles in the West Indies—and 
I neither know or care which—for a code of laws 
suitable for the people over which he was to rule ; 
and a chart for his particular guidance. “ You 
are a good common sense individual, whose only 
aim is to do about right,” said his lordship, to the 
old bruiser. 


‘‘ For the bullets and the gout 
Had so knocked his hull about 
That he could n’t go to sea any more.” 


« Aye, aye, your honor,” said the old salt in 
swabs, endeavoring to look over a shirt collar as 
large as the foresail of a clipper. 

“ Well, then,” said his lordship, with a smile— 
“you want no written laws; neither do you want 
a guide for your judgment; decide all cases by 
your own ideas of right and wrong, and be a law 
unto yourself: but never give a reason—for as sure 
as you do—the lawyers will pick you all to pieces.” 
The admiral bowed himself out of the chief jus- 
tice’s presence, and went to his station. 

Not a law had he, and during a command of a 
dozen years, there was no place in the colonies of 
Britain so well regulated as the Islands of the 
Ocean, that owned the power of the jolly old 
admiral. So much for a digression—let us on to 
the siege of Toulon. Batteries were raised against 
the walls, and the guns of the French army were 
mounted in silence. Napoleon slept in his military 
cloak beside his cannon. The foolish Directory 
finding that their orders were not executed, sent a 
deputation to the besieging army. ‘They inspected 
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52 IS HE NOT THINE. 


Napoleon’s secret battery, and finding that it had 
been finished for eight days without having dis 
covered itself by its fire, they ordered the com. 
mandant to open his artillery at once. He was a 
little way off—the cannoniers eager to shew their 
love for the reptiles in power, obeyed the ridicu- 
lous order and fired away. Napoleon cursed them 
aloud; but before he could reach the spot, the 
English had sallied out and spiked the guns, while 
the Directory men made strait coat tails for Paris. 
A sharp skirmish now took place, and by a skilful 
manceuvre, the commandant of artillery, at the 
expense of a bayonet wound in his thigh, captured 
the English commander, General O’Harra, and 
raised the old Harry with the besieged. Had it 
not have been for this, Napoleon would have 
been dismissed from the army—as it was, he re- 
ceived the praises of the Directory, and the shouts 
of applause of the fish women and butchers of Paris. 


Under the cover of the symbols of peace—a | 


grove of olive trees—Napoleon now constructed a 
battery parallel with that of the English, and but 
a hundred fathoms from it. The moment he un- 
masked it—every Frenchman lay dead beside his 
gun, for the English cannoniers in security gutted 
the works. Junot now at the command of his 
colonel, raised upon a pole a placard, with this in- 
scription, “ The battery of the men without fear.” 

It was enough, the artillery men crowded around 


Washington, July 16th, 1840. 


the fatal spot, and when after three days fighting, 
the bugle of rest sounded—many an artilleryman 
had gone up on the breath of the death-dealing 
cannon, to the muster of the God of Batiles, 

On the night of the eighteenth of December, 
when all was still but the warring elements of 
Nature, the whole army attacked Little Gibral. 
tar. The representatives of the people called a 
council for deliberation. ‘The general and his gal. 
lant artilleryman laughed them to scorn; a scaffold 
awaited them in case of failure—immortality jn 
case they succeeded. 
| Onward rushed the columns—Dugommier led 
| the main body. Napoleon headed the reserve— 
seeing Dugommier fall back, he sent the gallant 
Captain Muiron with a battallion of light infantry 
_ by a private way to surprise the fort. Muiron was 
successful. He fell himself upon a English pike, 
| but Little Gibraltar was taken. 

Toulon immediately surrendered to the French. 
The cowardly representatives of the people now, 
with swords in their hands, rushed in to eulogise 
the troops. Every thing was burnt. Nine French 
line of battle ships were blazing at one moment; 
and the explosion of two vessels of powder finished 
| a Feu de Joi in honor of the victory. ‘The exile 
|'now became a general. The Corsician was a 
leader in the armies of France. Napoleon re. 
posed upon his laurels in a garret in Paris. 





| 
| 
| 
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IS HE NOT THINE? 


BY JOHN 8, DU SOLLE, 


Try cheek is paling, lady fair! 
Thy lip hath lost its hue ; 

And in thine eye, the frequent tear 
Hath dimmed a world of blue: 

hy smile is meaningless, as though 
Thou smild’st not by design,— 

Yet he, whom thy young heart adored, 

Is he not thine? 


Thou look’st not, lady, as thou didst 
{n that happy, happy, time, 
When all thy merry thoughts, and dreams, 
And hopes, were in their prime: 
Thy laugh was ever on the winds, 
From morr ‘till day’s decline— 
°T is not so, lady, now! and yet 
Is he not thine? 


In those dear, good, old-fashioned days, 
Thou hadst not learned to sigh; 

Thine eye’s dark fringe was never wet, 
Unless it were with joy: 

Thy cheeks were roses then; thy Jip, 
Of sweetness, was a mine— 

Oh! thou art sadly changed! and yet, 

Is he not thine? 


I loved thee, then, thou faded one! 
And wooed, and worshipped, long ; 
Thou wert my soul’s divinity! 
The idol of my song! 
The heart is now another’s 
That I fondly hoped was mine— 
And thou! thou art unhappy! yet 
Is he not thine ? 


I feel that thou art wretched! and 
It is a sin, I know, 
And very, very, selfish, 
Not to grieve that thou art so: 
But, when I note thy misery, 
And my heart would fain repine, 
Love, like a hurt fiend, whispers me, 
Is he not thine? 





That thought! it almost drives me mad! 
That thou should ’st worship hate! 

Meeting with love, the scoffer’s scorn, 
Whilst I am desolate! 

Pity! alas! I dare not more 
Than to pity thee, incline— 

Thou lov’st! but he who loves thee not, 

Is he net thine? 
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THE SYRIAN LETTERS. 


WRITTEN FROM DAMASCUS, BY SERVILIUS PRISCUS OF CONSTANTINOPLE, TO HIS KINSMAN, CORNELIUS 
DRUSUS, RESIDING AT ATHENS, AND BUT NOW TRANSLATED. 


LETTER II. 


Damascus. 
Servitius To CoRNELIUS—GRERTING : 


Your letter seeking me in a moment of great 
despondency, brought much relief by disposing me 
to dwell upon the sweet remembrance of our an- 
cient friendship; for you must know that at one 
time the life of my friend Marcus was despaired 
of, though the crisis of the fever having now been 
safely passed, gives assurance of a speedy restora- 
tion. ’ 

Men, my dear friend, were surely never born to 
combat, but designed by nature as a brotherhood, 
for let there exist but the slightest sympathy or 
sense of mutual dependence, and how strong is the 
attacliment they create. ‘The intercourse of but a 
few days with my fellow passengers, made the part- 
ing time as painful as a separation from ones kind- 
red, 

But again returning to the contents of your 
epistle as an almost breathing testimony of your 
unabated friendship, I am wafted, as it were, to 
your very side. ‘The pencil of fancy pictures to 
me your very actions at the present moment.— 
Yes, I see you writing by the silver lamp which 
hangs suspended near you, afd casts its mellow 
beams around the neat apartment, revealing the 
pyramid of parchment, which studious inclination 


reference,—the golden tray you say was Plato’s 
with its vessels of many colored inks—the paint- 
ings on the walls—the marble urns—the tesselated 
floor, with its centre piece of rich mosaic—the 
diamond mounted stylus sparkling in the light, with 
the nimble movements of your hand—your kind- 
ling eye, as it watches the rapid tracings of those 
magic characters, which through the mysterious 
agency of thought have so lately filled my soul 
with pleasure, and lastly among the familiar ob- 
jects now present to my imagination, that proudest 
sculpture of the noblest chisel—that almost living 
monument of art—the bust of the great Epami- 


5* 





nondas, which seems to look down with mild be- 
nignity upon your labors, 

But let me dissipate these gathering fancies and 
revert to the business of my letter. However 
greatly you may flatter, when you say that al- 
though you sailed no farther than Tenedos, the 
scenes I have attempted to portray re-kindle the 
vivid impressions which their beauty made upon 
your memory; yet friendship demands I should 
take you at your word, when you desire a con- 
tinuation of these descriptions without any abate- 
ment of their voluminousness. And therefore I 
shall immediately proceed to tell you what passed 
during the remainder of my voyage. 

The beautiful city of Myteline far surpassed my 
warmest anticipations. ‘The hospitality of its citi- 
zens is notable, and entitled to the lasting remem- 
brance of every grateful stranger. As soon as we 
landed from the galley we found some of the most 
influential inhabitants on the shore, and when they 
ascertained that we came with the intention of 
visiting their city, they ordered their chariots for 
us, so that our whole company were driven, as it 
were, in state around the limits of the city. 

Judging that we were fatigued, they carried us 
to their mansions, promising that on the morrow 
they would gratify our curiosity by a visit to their 
principal temples, and other public buildings. We 
gladly embraced their offer; but here a difficulty 


| arose, Munatius insisting we should spend the day 
has piled about you ready to your hand for speedy | 


at his house, while Aristarchus, one of much au- 
thority, as resolute, we should pass it at his—we 
compromised the matter by promising to tarry an- 
other day—Fortunatus consenting. ‘This was cor- 
dially acceded to. 

Having arrived at the noble residence of Muna- 
tius, we were shown to our several apartments, 
where, after the refreshment of the bath, we all 
entered the lofty hall of the palace, which open- 
ing through a row of columns upon the ocean, 
dotted with distant sails, commanded a remote 
view of the Carian coast. Here on couches, 
ranged around, and with cooling breezes from the 
sea, we felt the full tide of returning vigor and 
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54 THE SYRIAN LETTERS. 


enjoyment after the excursion of the morning.— 
Cornelia first proposed the subject of conversation, 
by making inquiries of Munatius, as to the tradi- 
tions that were left respecting the wife of Pompey. 

Munatius informed her that she was not in the 
town when the news was first brought of the mis- 
fortunes of her husband—and that the citizens had 
always entertained the greatest regard for her. 

Cornelia observed that perhaps the life of no 
Roman matron was more eventful than her’s; for- 
tune smiled upon-her one day, and on the next her 
sun was overcast; honor and prosperity have their 
alloys, and on the whole 1 question not but that 
the most fiery spirit, if ambition were capable of 
reflection, would, under a sense of bitter misfortune, 
reject a promised glory, and prefer the even tenor 
of a peaceful and unvaried existence. 

* Do you think,” said Munatius, “ that the life 
which Cornelia led was not rather owing to the 
brilliant position of her illustrious husband, than to 
her own choice.” 

« I entirely agree with you,” continued Cornelia, 
«« my observations were of a general character.— 
I doubt even had she been born in an humbler 
sphere, whether she would have murmured against 
her condition. And surely there are none who lay 
claims to the slightest share of human sympathy, 
but are inclined to commisserate her sad meeting 
with her husband, when throwing her arms upon 
his neck and weeping in the anguish of her soul, she 
attributed their accumulated calamities not to Pom- 
pey’s ill luck, but to her alliance with him. Such 
an avowal, at such a moment, however groundless, 
instanced the noblest purity of soul, as did Pom- 
pey’s magnanimous reply.” 

«No, Cornelia,” he answered, “fortune has 
hitherto smiled, and we have prospered, why may 
we not prosper again? cheer up, do not languish.” 

I noted a cloud upon the features of Marcus, 
while the flashing of his eye seemed to intima:e 
that troubled thoughts were crowding upon his 
feelings. Observing that he raised his hand as if 
with a design of speaking, when Cornelia finished 
her tender allusions to her unfortunate name-sake, 
all faces were instantly turned toward him, as if 
with the silent wish that he should proceed. 

He remarked, that the conversation had brought 
to his recollection the shameful treatment the great- 
est general of his time had suffered—which forms 
a sad sequel to Cornelia’s relation. “ Ha!” he ex- 
claimed, his features lighting up, “death was too 
slight a punishment for the unexampled perfidy, 
those cowardly Egyptian assassins exhibited.—- 
And how bravely did the hero die,—how dignified 
were the last moments of his existence.” 

The summons to the tables now interrupted a 
discourse so likely to have proved interesting, for 
I longed to hear the sentiments of Lactantius, in 
which I am sure he would have so eloquently ex- 
plained the philosophy which finds a surer healing 
for the anguish of misfortune, than that which is 
of human origin, 

The next day was passed at the princely man- 
sion of Aristarchus, who lavished upon us every 
atiention that polished taste or kindly disposition 
could suggest. 








The morning was passed as the preceding, in 
visiting the great temples, and the amphitheatre: 
we also paid a visit to several of the most learned 
citizens, who showed us their extensive libraries, 
and seemed anxious to create a favorable impres. 
sion in our minds. 

We heard at the Rostrum one of their mos, 
distinguished orators; the matter of the oration was 
good, but it had not the fire of the ancient school; 
indeed among all the rhetoricians we listened to, 
there appeared to be an anxious display of those 
affected ornaments of style which always weaken 
the chain of argument— it is the fault of modem 
taste; the speeches of the present day seem to be 
made merely to introduce these strained embellish. 
ments, and not with the object of convineing. 

The duration of our stay now wore away apace 
—and when we hoisted sail I am sure the separa. 
tion was as painful to us as to our hospitable 
friends, 

After leaving Myteline we were favored, on the 
whole, with prosperous gales, so that embracing 
the occasion we made all sail, and landed only 
when the slackening winds might be said to justify 
the indulgence ; Chios, Samos and Cos, we passcd, 
(those gems of the ocean,)—with innumerable isles 
of less magnitude. At Samos, the principal city, as 
you know, of the island of that name, we saw the 
temple of Juno. Behind it rose the tall groves 
against which it stood out in broad relief. The 
sun, but just rising, glanced his reddening, but mild 
beams through the deeply ranked columns, lighting 
up its lofty front, yet leaving the deep recesses in a 
pleasing gloom, so that the eye was charmed with 
the magic disposition of light, shade, and symmetry. 

The noble edifice could not have been seen under 
more favorable auspices. It is flanked by a range 
of twenty pillars on either side—while the ample 
portico is supported by a line of eight pillars in four 
several rows. Lactantius, who is an ardent lover 
of the arts, although lamenting that such a pile of 
enduring architecture should be dedicated to a 
fabulous deity, told me it was filled with the most 
exquisite statues, and that one might linger for days 
among the marbles, and yet be lost in admiration 
of its beauties. 

Marcus had fortunately paid it a recent visit, 
and he assured us that the simplicity of its internal 
arrangement is so blended with the richness of the 
mouldings, and the yastness of the design, that 
they raise in the mind an impression of the most 
pleasing character. It was hereupon insisted by 
one of our number, I now forget by whom, that 
those rich, delicate, and difficult feats of the chisel, 
such as are displayed upon a finely wrought corin- 
thian capital, where one false blow upon the ste¢! 
would undo the work of days, exerted a more 
grateful influence upon the taste, than one Ul 
adorned, with its massive pillars and bulky propo! 
tions. ‘That the perception was more fully gratified 
by that which, though highly wrought, was difficult 
of accomplishment, than by that which was simple, 
and yet more gigantic. Marcus and Lactantius 
were soon arrayed against the theorist, but he 
stood up boldly and calmly, and spoke eloquently 
in favor of his opinions—so thorough was the dis- 
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cussion that I am positive could the conversation 
have been committed to writing, it would have 
formed an excellent treatise on the subject, and 
would have done credit to the disputants. What 
say you now to a dialogue concerning architecture, 
on the model of that of Tacitus concerning oratory, 
in which the great principles of the sublime and 
beautiful, and the history of the science—from its 
birth through its various accessions, until it arrived 
at its present pitch of splendor and perfection shall 
be searchingly and eloquently investigated—would 
I were capable of the task. You are a lover of 
the science and have leisure, therefore remember 
the obligation you owe, 

On reaching Rhodes the breezes seeming lulled 
into repose, we steered our vessel for the haven. 
The approach is beautifully picturesque, the island 
rising like a tuft of verdure from the bosom of the 
main. Lofty and slender palm trees fringe its 
elevated sides, and impart the freshness of an 
eternal summer. What spirit might not be con- 
tented with its verdant limits, when the sunniest 
fruits—the richest wines—the brightest prospects— 
and the softest of climates, and more than all, the in- 
tellectual culture of its people are so admirably suited 
to lend an elasticity and joy to one’s existence.— 
When you are able to distinguish the groves, you 
may also, without great stretch of vision, discern a 
ruined temple, while a cluster of columns spring up 
by its side, in all the freshness of a late completion, 
thus, as it were, bringing to mind the fading glory 
of a past age, and the renewing splendors of the 
present. 

It was at Rhodes we landed, but ‘were obliged 
to hasten our departure, as a wind sprang up before 
we made the circuit of the city—yet I should have 
regretted sailing past a place so famous, even would 
the time have permitted but a bare inspection of 
its walls—a city so distinguished for its learning 
and magnificence. You will, I know, congratu- 
late me when I tell you I saw the very house in 
which Cicero stayed during his sojourn here. 

There is a monument of wealth and genius 
which the Rhodians greatly boast of, I mean the 
temple of Bacchus, in which, cast in gold, they 
have placed a statue of Pluto. It would have been 
signally appropriate had it been of iron or bronze. 

In walking through some of the streets, and they 
are of great width, our guide a student of Rhetoric 
under one of the great masters here, an enthusiast 
in his pursuits, and of whom one may safely pre- 
dict an illustrious career, pointed out to us many 
of the noble designs of Hippodamus of Miletus, 
the same architect who constructed the Pircus. 

Ah! Rhodes, how great have been thy vicissi- 
tudes—how eventful thy annals—how much blood 
has thy soil imbibed—and what tyranny, cruelty, 
and rapacity have afflicted thy people. Leaving 

hodes, we sailed along the Lycian shore—a coun- 
tty like those we hitherto have passed, where every 
foot of earth has its glowing incident of poesy or 
history, immortal in the burning lines of the poet, 
r stamped with interest and instruction upon the 
age of the historian. 

Ere long some of the clear-sighted fancied they 
deseried the giant peaks of the island Olympus— 
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those snowy regions, from whose commanding 
heights, they say you may distinguish every in- 
dentation of the Cyprian shore, Cilicia, and the 
range of Lebanon. After a space, by dint of shad- 
ing the dazzled eye, for the sun was burning in his 
zenith, you might, without the aid of fancy, really 
discover the illuminated clifis of this most cele- 
brated mountain. 

But how soon were we to view these pleasing 
objects under a different aspect? Let me not, 
however, break the chain of my narrative. 

It was upon the following day that the sun, after 
throwing on wood and dale, temple and crag, the 
full lustre of his animating beams, became of a 
sudden overcast; though now and then he would 
lurkingly peep forth, while the broad shadows 
chased each other over the slightly ruffled deep, 
as you may have seen across the waving surface 
of a ripening harvest, when the well filled grain 
gently yields to the bending breeze, which as it 
flies, casts on its path the semblance of a shade.— 
But soon the heavens were darkened with threat- 
ening clouds, and the wind wildly sported among 
the curling waves, so that the passengers became 
alarmed at the prospect of a storm. 

« Look,” cried the captain, “do you see that 
dark cloud how it swells and rolls upward and on- 
ward—furl the sail—keep the galley in the wind, 
let every thing be secured and every sailor at his 
post,” these orders were given in that firm and 
steady tone, which inspires with hope and gives 
assurance that you are under the captainship of a 
brave commander. 

The rapid directions were hardly put into exe- 
cution, when a blast struck the stern of the vessel 
so severely that it rose out of the water, while the 
prow was buried in the waves; the sea dashed over 
us—it was a terrible moment—we could not tell 
how much the vessel might have been strained, and 
what melancholy fate was overshadowing us. 
cidea and the rest were alarmed—so that their 
fears, so anxiously and painfully expressed, could 
not but increase our own, and I thought that even 
the Roman firmness of Lucius was somewhat 
shaken. ‘The tempest now became less violent, 
but it had so severely shattered the rigging, as 
well as injured our stores, that it was providential 
a covered harbor lay so near at hand, therefore 
making such speed as our disabled condition would 
permit, we pointed our prow toward Citium, on 
the southern coast of Cyprus, a noted city, where 
we found sufficient entertainment to beguile the 
time spent in undergoing the indispensible delay. 

Whether the sky was clearer, or whether it was 
owing to the contrast between calm and tempest, I 
know not, but we never enjoyed a change more 
greatly than when the fury of the winds abated— 
the waves ran to their usual height, and the melan- 
choly clouds rolling away from the face of the sun, 
left a blue unspotted canopy, into whose boundless 
depths he poured his transparent rays, but revealed 
no world beyond. 

Citium is the place, you may recollect, before 
whose walls the brave Cimon perished, this is 
enough, I am sure to consecrate it in your remem- 
brance, and the island is the birth-place of Zeno. 
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Improving every moment, as at Rhodes, I saw all 
that was worth the seeing. ‘The amphitheatre is 
perhaps among the most conspicuous objects, and 
the temples are all in the same pure style of Grecian 
architecture, which belongs to all the islands I have 
visited. 

Through the well applied industry of our sailors, 
and the energy of Fortunatus, we were ready for 
departure sooner than we anticipated—and before 
night-fall of the second day of our stay, we were 
on our way to Berytus. 

The waters reflected the bright images of the 
stars which lit us on our path, while the stillness of 
the midnight hour was broken only by the barking 
of the vigilant watch dog, along the Cyprian shores, 
that shrilly echoed among the hills and across the 
waves. Now and then, you might see a blazing fire 
until some projecting promontory obscured it, which 
palely lighting up our broad sail, at the same time 
disclosed to sight the half inebriated worshippers of 
some faithless goddess, whose bewildering revels 
‘were calculated to inspire aversion, rather than 
raise the mind to heavenly contemplations, 

Upon the next day Fortunatus conjectured we 
were at no great distance from the shore of Syria— 
and although it was past mid-day there hung a pur- 
ple mist above the borders of the eastern horizon. 
The surmise of the centurion proved singularly cor- 
rect, for, as if by some strange spell, the overhang- 
ing cloud was slowly swept away, revealing Lebanon 
in all her glories. A Roman, devoted to his gods 
would have with upraised arms poured forth an in- 
vocation to Jupiter, but as for me, all those vivid 
passages in the prophet’s description of this great 
chain of moantains, and on which I have lingered 
for hours, with exquisite pleasure rushed upon my 
memory, and I never before so completely realised 
the sublimity of that simple sentence, uttered by the 
Christian’s: God, “Let there be light, and there 
was light,” than at this moment. For, but an in- 
stant before, Lebanon, to my sight, was enveloped 
in obscurity, but now stood before me in tke full 
blaze of an unclouded sun, grand and sublime. 

A short period elapsed, and we were safely moor- 
ed before Berytus—no city has a more beautiful 
position, or presents on approach, a finer appearance, 
than this celebrated place. You can distinguish 
its towering obelisks a great while before you are 
able to reach them, so singularly clear is the nature 
of this atmosphere. 

On landing I met my old friend Sulpicius, who, 
you may recollect, studied with me under the same 
Rhetorician, the meeting was as delightful as it 
was unexpected, and rendered still more agreeable 
by the announcement, that, from the moment of 
leaving his native city, he had enjoyed brilliant and 
continued good fortune, On learning that I made 
a short stay at Berytus, he insisted that not only I, 
but all my Roman friends, who intended to remain, 
should take up our abode at his villa. Marcus 


and Valerius had previously promised their com- 
pany to kinsmen residing in the city. The in- 
vitation could not be resisted, prompted as it evi- 
dently was, by the kindliest and sincerest feelings. 
To refuse, would have been to affront, unless we 
could have alledged some satisfactory excuse, which 
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we could not. Sulpicius lost no time in ordering 
our wines and trunks to be conveyed to his house. 
His mansion could not have been more beautifully 
placed, elevated above the sea it overlooks the city 
and the plains, and since I am in the vein I wij 
endeavor to describe it to you. 

It was adorned both externally and internally, in 
the most sumptuous manner. The Portico of the 
building faces the sea, here, among the deep sha. 
dowings of the pillars you may walk unmolested by 
the sun, and refreshed by the breezes which sweep. 
ing across the broad sea, are cooled in their course 
and sometimes bring upon their wings a spicy odor, 
or the perfume of the orange blossoms. In one 
direction you may mark the almost imperceptible 
progress of an hundred sails, bound for differen; 
ports along the Syrian coast ; some so faintly seen 
that sailing almost on the verge of the horizon, 
where the waters and heavens seem to meet they 
can hardly be discerned ; others spotting the silver 
bosom of the ocean, like a flake of snow; others 
nearer and under a well filled canvass, resembling 
the graceful wing of a sea bird in its swift but 
wheeling flight; and some so near that in the still. 
ness you may hear the rattling of their cordage, 
and the cheerful preparations for a landing. 

If the air be clear and your sight be good, Cy. 
prus is visible in the dim distance. But the grand. 
est features in the landscape are these everlasting 
mountains, the hoary-headed Lebanon. ‘They aie 
to be seen stretching, to the extent of sixty leagues, 
from Sidon on the south, to Laodiccea upon the 
north,—sometimes they appear to terminate ina 
black abyss, then again, they start up, precipitous 
and bold against the clouds, a resting place for 
the ligntnings. And they now stand as for cen- 
tuties they have stood, sublime, and unharmed, by 
war cf the elements, protected by the hand that 
shaped them. 

It is said that Lebanon assumes many different 
colors, sometimes it is tinged with purple, then, 
again it glances in the sun as if its peaks were of 
gold, often it looks dark and drear when the swell- 
ing clouds filled with tempests, appear to issue from 
its side. But what struck me at the time as most sul- 
prising, was an assurance from Sulpicius, that these 
beetling heights, which, almost unsupported, seem 
to rear themselyes in the air, may be passed over; 
that the industry of man has carved out of the hard 
rock, steps, which, with caution, you may even as 
cend on horse-back. What I then heard with some 
degree of emotion, familiarity enabled me to look 
upon without a sense of wonder. 

On the evening of the day of our arrival, the 
company assembled under the shadow of the Portico 
to behold the setting sun; no sight could be more 
magnificent. ‘To attempt to describe it would be 
of no avail, for language would summon up but a 
feeble image of its splendor. 

The night being passed in the charming sociely 
of the ladies, was enlivened with the usual flow 
of wit and brilliant conversation, but were I ‘ 
communicate the topics of discussion, they would 
stretch this letter to an extent which 1 am afraid 
might trespass on your patience. Let me, therelor, 
hasten to a conclusion. 
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Berytus,* I am told, never prospered so much as 
when Augustus took an interest in its success, calling 
the colony by way of a testimony of the estimation 
in which he held it, after his daughter Julia, «« Felix 
Julia”? Agrippa, also, beautified it. But it derives 
its chief celebrity not so much from the richness of 
its architecture, as its famous law school, which 
rivals, in my estimation, even that Rome boasts of. 


Nothing can exceed the order that is preserved | 


*Nonnus, of Panoplis, says Bery tus, (the present Bair- 
out,) is the most ancient city in the world. Ina note to 
Evagrius, page 493, itis thus described. «* Then we came 
into the mest splendid city of Berytus, where there was 


lately a study of learning, as we were told by the bishop | 


of the city.” But says Agathius. Lib. 2. about the 24th 
vear of Justinian, it was destroyed by an earthquake so 
that few traces of its former magnificence were left— 
and it was never in any great degree restored. 

A crumbling obelisk or so, and some scattered ruins are 
now the sad remnants of its ancient glories. TRANS. 


July 24th, 1840. 


among the students; truly, now and then, you 

may hear of the wild freak of some mischievous stu- 

dent—but I am sure the disposition is not general, 
| Bee the scholars appear bent upon receiving the 
| praise of their superiors, and in no place is an 
honest and studious inclination better rewarded, 
since if an applicant display an aptitude in his pur- 
suits, he is almost immediately appointed to some 
| office in the state, and the way to eminence and 
_ wealth is open to him. The instances are rare in- 
| deed, in which with perseverance he does not grati- 
| fy the proudest wishes of his heart. 

But I am again warned of the length of this 
epistle. In my next, it is possible I may speak of 
| my arrival at Damascus, and as I passed through 
Baalbec, I have much to write concerning that 
wonderful city. Farewell. 


THE FALLING STARS. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF BERANGER, 


“Shepherd! you say, that in the skies 
The stars that rule our days prevail;” 
“ Yes; my dear child, but from our eyes 
Night hides them in her veil.” 
“ Shepherd! ’t is you, I have heard, that know 
To read in yonder heavenly way; 
Tell me that star that falls below,-- 
That falls, falls, and dies away.” 


**My child! a mortal man expires, 

His star this instant leaves the sky; 
Among his friends, whem joy inspires, 

He quaffed,—the song passed freely by ; 
In happy peace he slumbers now 

Beside the wine he praised, so gay,—— 
Another star that falls below,— 

That falls, falls, and dies away. 


My child! how beautiful and pure! 
It tells of something full of charms,— 
Some happy maid, of faith secure, 
To bless her tender lover's arms ; 
Soft flowers adora her shadowy brow, 
Love’s altar waits the sacred day,--~ 
Another star that falls below,— 





That falls, falls, and dies away. 


My son! the rapid star behold 
Of some great lord, but newly born; 
Purple, with kingly pomp and gold, 
The empty cradle’s sides adorn ; 
The ready flatterers thronged to strew 
With poisonous sweets his infant way,— 
Another star that falls below, 
That falls, falls, and dies away. 


My child! how sad that light appears! 

A favorite’s, who he thought, had grown, 
In laughing at our woeful tears, 

A minister of great renown ; 
The fragile god! his portrait now 

Is hid by those who served for pay,— 
Another star that falls below,— 

That falls, falls, and dies away. 


My son! what tears will now be seen 
To flow for a rich friend that ’s dead, 
The poor at other's doors may glean, 
At his they reapt in plenty fed; 
Toward his sure roof the beggar now 
This very night has bent his way,— 
Another star that falls below,— 
That falls, falls, and dies away. 
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BY H. J 


Nor many miles from Boston, on one of the nu- 


lis, there stands, and has stood, for more than a 


the days of our fathers, but 
passing away from our midst. 


is now repidly 
In the very centre 


able, but at the time of our story, singularly so. It 
is a large, double two story frame, with an enormous 
doorway in the centre, flanked on either side by 


the house. The doorway is surmounted by osten- 
tatious carved work, such as is still seen in the few 
remaining mansions of the older gentry. A little 
garden stretched before the house ; and on one side 
runs a lane, skirted with gigantic elms, which even 
fifty years ago were of no inconsiderable size. It 
was a favorite walk of the villlage maidens, and 
when the clear moon shone down through the 
branches, was no unfit place for them to weave 
their chains around their admirers. In fact it was 


had been made in *“ Love Lane,” than at all the 
merry makings for miles around. 

The parlor of this stately mansion was equally 
remarkable. The ceiling was high; the walls were 
panelled and wainscoted; and the chimney-piece 
was adorned with gaudy porcelain tiles. The furni- 
ure was equally rich, and the whole apartment had 
an air of unusual elegance. As evening was draw- 
ing on, and there were no lights in the room, every 
thing around lay in masses of deep shadow; but 
still there might be seen, at the side of one of the 
casements, sitting on a rich chints sofa, two persons 
apparently, as yet in the spring of life. ‘The one 
was a beautiful girl just blooming into womanhood. 
She sat pensively beside her companion a frank, 
noble-looking youth, of somewhat maturer years; 
and though neither had spoken a word for more 
than five minutes, yet from the passiveness with 
which her small, white hand lay in his, and from 





two large windows, and a narrow one at the extre- 
mity opening into the huge closets which it delighted 
our grandmothers to use as pantries, at the sides of | 


the boast of the whole country, that more matches | 


merous highways, radiating from that rich metropo- | 


century and a half,a long, straggling, yet, some. | 
what beautiful village, such as was common in | 


of this hamlet is a mansion even at this day remark. | 


| 





| 





BUNKER HILL. 


A ROMANCE OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


VERNON, 


other silent but unquestionable tokens, it was evi- 
dent that they were lovers, ‘They needed no words 
to express their feelings; theirs was the full, holy 
confidence of a first affection; and they felt, what 
all have felt, that there is nothing so delicious as 
silence with the one we love. 

“And you must go to-morrow?” said the fe- 
male, in her rich, musical voice, at length—breaking 
the silence, and looking up as she spoke into the 
face of her lover. 

** Yes—Ellen—nor would you prevent me, or I 
have mistaken you—say, shall I stay ignobly at 
home, or go forth to fight for my country? I leave 
it with you,—you shall decide.” 

For a minute and even more the young girl made 
no reply, but sat as if in deep thought with her eyes 
cast upon the ground, while her bosom heaved, and 
the color went and came on her cheeks as if she was 
agitated by some powerful emotion, At length she 
raised her eyes to her lover’s face, and thongh the 
tears trembled on their heavy lashes as she spoke, 
and her voice quivered with ill-concealed alarm, 
she did net attempt to dissuade him from his duly. 

«“ Go—James—and—may heaven bless you,” 
was all she could say, when evercome by her emo- 
tions, she burst into tears, and her head rested hea- 
vily upon her lover’s shoulder. 

“Spoken like my own Ellen,”—said he, draw- 
ing her gently toward him, and soothing her agit?- 
tion with words such as lovers only can use. And 
long they conversed in a low, soft, and often whis- 
pered tones, until the night had far advance @ 
the stars, one by one, glimmered through the elm 
trees without. 

« And now, dearest,” said the lover, at length, 
« the hour has come for us to part—at least till bet- 
ter times for this poor country—come, cheer UP; 
my own Ellen, and remember that victory mus! 
crown our exertions—see, yonder is your star Just 
rising over the hill, and there is mine a little to the 
right—let us look at them at this hour when absen', 
and think that so long as we can see them we a 
still unharmed. Shall it be so, dearest ?” 


The beautiful girl answered only by a look, but 
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it wag one more eloquent than words. The lover 
drew her again to his bosom, pressed his lips once 
more to hers, and with a last lingering grasp of her 
fir hand, suddenly sprang away, and was lost the 
next instant, behind the shrubbery that skirted the 
garden, He was gone—Ellen was alone. 

It was the period between the battles of Lexing- 
toh and Bunker Hill, and the whole country was 
heaving with ill-concealed commotion, The sound 
of battle had gone forth throughout the land, and 
from every hamlet, town, and mountain home, the 
hardy sons of Massachusetts were gathering to the 
conflict. While those in the farthest borders of 
the colony were pouring in to the strife—it could 
not be expected that men, living, as it were, at the 
door of the tumult, should shrink from the danger. 
James Fountenoy was not one to be the last in 
such a cause. Born of good family, with a fine 
fortune, an agreeable address, talents of no slight 
order, and a bold, daring, and chivalrous tempera- 
ment, he entered early into the conflict between the 
colony and the mother country, and having always 
espoused the popular side, was now regarded with 
a deference which few of his age could obtain. 
He was the leader of a corps of men intending to 
join the insurgents, and had come on this last even- 
ing prior to setting out, to bid farewell to Ellen 
Loring, his first and only love. 

Long did the fair girl listen to catch the last 
sound of his retreating footsteps, and when at 
length she could distinguish nothing in the silence, 
with a heavy sigh she turned and passed into the 
house. Her judgment had bid him go, though her 
heart would have had him stay. 

For several days after the departuge of her lover, 
the accounts from Boston were vague and unsatis- 
factory. An ominous silence seemed to brood 
over the whole community like the deep hush pre- 
ceding a thunder storm. All regular communica- 
tion had been cut off between the village and the 
capital, and the inhabitants waited in breathless 
expectation to hear of some signal outbreak. 

The feelings of Ellen, during this suspense, can- 
not be described. She thought of her lover a 
thousand times daily; she knew he would be al- 
ways in the very front of danger; and she trembled 
lest even now a battle should have been fought and 
he have fallen a victim. 

Overcome by these feelings, she had strolled out 
one morning for a walk, when she discovered her 


father’s coachman, a fat, easy, good-humored slave, | 


(for at that time domestic slaves were common in 
Massachusetts) lying at full length upon a knoll 
ahead, with his ear to the ground. Every other 
minute almost he would half start up, crying, “ oh 
—<oh—oh,” and wearing the most whimsical ex- 
Pression imaginable on his countenance. His 


Whole conduct appeared so ridiculous that Ellen, | 
with all her sad thoughts, could scarcely refrain | 


from laughing. 


“ Why—Jim,” said she, « what can be the mat- 


ter with you ?” 


° ° ° | 
“Beg pardon, missis,” said the old fellow, 


springing like lightning to his feet, “beg a thou- 
sand pardons, missis, that you catch old Jim dat 
Way on de ground.” 
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“ But what is the matter though—you look as 
if something of importance was going on?” said 
Ellen, laughingly. 

«Yes, missis, and tank God dere is—de battle 
begun—it go on now.” 

«The battle begun,” gasped the fair girl, 
“how do you know that ?—speak, have you 
heard aught ?” 

« None, missis—but when I saw de soldier go 
away week ago, I knew de battle must come some- 
time or order, and so eberry morning I put my ear 
to de ground to listen. Dis morning I hear dem 
fire, and for one hour dey been going * bboom— 
boom—boom’—all de time. De battle begun, 
missis, dere cannon at sharp work now.” 

Ellen recollected that sounds could thus be 
transmitted a vast distance, and after a moment’s 
thought she felt certain the old slave was right. 
Her heart beat with oppression. She could not 
answer the negro, but hastened back to her cham- 
ber, and all that, and all the following night she 
spent in a suspense which no pen can describe. 

On parting with Ellen, the young leader went 
instantly to the rendezvous of his men, animating 
them by his presence to such a degree that they 
were ready to march long before morning. It was 
still early therefore when they set out, and the first 
faint streak of day had not illuminated the eastern 
horizon, when the young man passed the house of 
Ellen’s father, which he knew not that he should 
ever look upon again. Yet his heart did not quail, 
nor his determination weaken. He had embarked 
in the cause of his country, because it was the 
course duty pointed out, and not from any sudden 
impulse which could be as suddenly checked. 

We will pass over the week he spent in the 
vicinity of Boston, checkered as it was with con- 
stant alarms and surprises. He heard nothing of 
Ellen, for how could he, when the communications 
between her village and Boston had been cut off 
the very day after he joined his fellow countrymen ? 
In the meantime, however, every one felt that an 
outbreak was at hand, and every moment was 
looked upon as * big with fate.”’ 

It was late on the evening of the sixteenth June, 
1775, that the young officer received a summons to 
repair to Colonel Prescott. His commander met 
him at the door, and extending his hand said, 

«“ We shall want you all to-night—I shall take 

| possession of Bunker Hill by midnight, and every 
| band will be required in throwing up a breastwork, 
| as we shall probably have an attack in the morning. 
| Be ready in an hour to march,” 
/ The young officer bowed and departed. It 
needed little to hasten the preparations of his men. 
A universal ardor pervaded every breast, and before 
half the allotted time had elapsed his detachment 
was ready to march, 

The day had scarcely begun to dawn on the 
_morning of the seventeenth, and the earthen breast- 
work which had been thrown up by Colonel Pres. 
/cott’s orders, was scarcely completed when the 
sentries on board the British fleet in the river, de. 
‘tected the entrenchments of the Americans. A 
| heavy cannonade was instantly opened from the 
| shipping, and Copp’s Hill on the opposite shore, 
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upon the little fort, which was kept up, hour after | and in an instant all was again as silent as the 


hour, without intermission, reverberating over sea 
and land, and filling many a fond heart in Boston 
with terror, for those within the seemingly fated 
entrenchments. But the brave men who clustered 
in that little fort quailed not before the incessant 
fire. 

Meantime the day wore on, and though rein- 
forced by the regiments of Colonels Brown and 
Nixon, the little army of Americans was still hope- 
lessly small, when the barges of the British could 
be seen putting off from Boston, and in a few 
minutes their gallant array had landed, and was 
forming at the foot of the hill. Suddenly a fellow 
officer clutched young Fountenoy by the arm, and 
pointing in the direction of Charlestown, exclaimed, 

«¢ My God—look here, they have fired the town.” 

* It is too true,” answered the young man, and, 
as he spoke, the men catching a sight of the burn- 
ing houses, a shout of stern defiance rolled down 
the line. But the moment of action was approach. 
ing, and a death-like silence now reigned along the 
line. ‘The British had formed and were advancing 
steadily to the attack, their banners waving, their 
muskets flashing in the sunlight, and the long array 
of their serried files presenting an appearance which 
might have struck terror to any hearts but those of 
Americans determined to be free. At this insant 
an order came, by an aid-de-camp, from General 
Warren in the centre, not to fire until he and his 
men led off. 

A breathless silence ensued. The air was close 
and sultry. Not a voice was heard along the 
American lines, except the low orders of the offi- 
cers, and the words of encouragement whispered 
to each other by the men. Nearer and nearer the 
foe advanced, with a front seemingly made of steel. 
Already they were within ten rods of the fort.— 
Their quick, jingling tramp rung out sharply on the 
breathless silence ; and yet no order came from the 
centre to fire. Suddenly the whole column of the 
enemy fired, and began displaying into line. At 
that instant a stream of fire poured from the centre 
of the American lines; it was caught up on the 
right; it rolled down to the left; it rattled once 
more along the centre, and in a minute the whole 
front of the gallant provincial army was blazing 
with an incessant discharge of musketry, It 
mowed. their opponents resistlessly down, like grass 
before the scythe. The British staggered and 
broke. In vain their officers attempted to rally 
them, in vain they almost drove them at the 
sword’s point back to the charge, the effort was 
useless, for that deadly fire still continued rolling 
from flank to flank of the Americans, stretching 
its victims by scores along the ground. ‘The whole 
army was soon in full flight down the hill, nor 
did it pause until it found shelter at the boats, 
leaving the ground in front of the American lines 
covered with the dying and the dead. 

«« Here they come once more,” said the young 
officer, after a breathless lapse of time, during 
which the British had been receiving reinforcement 
from Boston. 

« Stand to your arms, my men,” shouted the 
calm voice of Colonel Prescott along the lines, 





grave, 

On came the foe. The Americans were hushed 
as death. Already had the columns of the enemy 
passed their dead, when without waiting for the 
fire of his opponents, Warren once more pealed 
forth his order to “ fire” along the line. The an. 
swer was a terrific discharge of musketry that 
swept every thing before it. The British retreated 
pell-mall. 

A third time they advanced to the attack, but 
this time in line and not in column. Stimulated by 
the presence of a general officer, the British regi. 
ments marched up with cheers to the attack, pour. 
ing in their fire with rapidity, and often with effect, 
Yet in vain they attempted to make an impression 
upon the close line of the Americans. An hour 
passed away. The ammunition of the little army 
was almost exhausted, and their fire gradually 
slackened. The English general saw his advantage. 

“ On—on—drive the rebels from their posts,” 
he shouted, waving his sword on high, and dashing 
to the onset. 

« Stand to your arms, my men,” again answered 
the stern, calm voice of the American leader, and 
then all was again hushed within their lines. 

But why paint that bloody day? Without am. 
munition, destitute of bayonets, their entrenchments 
forced, and General Warren himself shot down, 
what could the little army of undisciplined colo. 
nists, however patriotic, do? They clubbed their 
muskets and fought with the desperation of wound. 
ed lions; but in vain. ‘They were forced to retreat. 
England remained mistress of the field, but it was 
a victory more terrible than many a defeat. 

In this terrible melee Fountenoy was among the 
most conspicuous, His voice animated his men; 
his presence was seen every where in their midst; 
and the quick, rapid blows of his blade sent many 
a hireling enemy to his last account. The foe 
quailed before the bold daring of his little band, and 
for a time their progress was checked. But num- 
bers finally prevailed. 

The young lover was the last to draw off his 
men. He kept a detachment at bay for many mi- 
nutes, but at last fell wounded and senseless to the 
earth, 

When young Fountenoy came to his recollection 
he was lying in a rich chamber, which he had never 
seen before. ‘The windows were partially open, 
and the cool morning air breathed softly over his 
brow. <A vague, indistinct memory of some tel- 
rible melee floated across his mind, which gr- 
dually settled into a recollection of the late battle. 
He remembered being wounded. He stirred, won- 
dering where he could be. At the motion a han 
drew aside the curtain, and he beheld his own Ellen 
watching over him. 

« James—thank God! your fever has left you,” 
she murmured, while tears of gladness stole dow# 
her cheeks. ; 

«“ Ellen—my wife,” faintly said the wounded 
man, kissing her cheek, as she stooped over him. 

It was even so. ‘They had been married on the 
very night when we first introduced them to the 
reader. 
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THE WORLD’S LEVER. 


THE PROGRESS OF MIND IN THE LAST FOUR CENTURIES, 


Ow this very day, and in this very year, just four 
centuries ago, in a high-roofed, and battlemented 
house, on the market-place of Herlem, and right 
opposite the royal palace, two men, Lawrence 
Zanssen Coster, and his son-in-law, Thomas Pieter- 
son, had hid themselves in a close-locked chamber, 
and with trembling, eager hands, were occupied in 
stamping on paper, with wooden blocks, certain 
words and sentences, which are to be found in an 
old, worn-out Dutch book, called Spiegel enser 
Behoudenisse, and which, made up of leaves 
printed only on one side, and then pasted together 


back to back, is said, by the good burghers of 


Herlem, with great show of truth, to be the first 
volume printed in Europe. Rich, substantial citi- 
zens were these two men, but of little account as 
was then thought in history. ‘The prince and his 
menials over the way would have curled the lip 
at the very mention of them as rivals in the eyes 
of posterity. But prince and menials have rotted 
together forgotten these three centuries and more ; 
while Coster, and his son-in-law, are destined to an 
eternity of fame. 

Twenty-two years passed away; and all Paris 
one day was startled by intelligence that a stranger, 
calling himself Dr. Faustus, had sold manuscript 
bibles for thirty, instead of six hundred crowns.— 
Strange! It took well nigh a life-time to copy, 
what was now offered for a comparative pittance. 
But more! Each copy bore such a close resem- 
blance to its fellows, that the most acute chiro- 
grapher could neither tell the difference, nor equal 
their fidelity. The good monks, with shaven 
crowns, and long serge gowns—copyists of manu- 
Scripts were they by trade—told their beads hur- 
riedly, crossed themselves, and talking of sorcery 


in a whisper, looked cautiously around to see if, 


the evil one was nigh. Who knew whence this 
seller of Bibles came? He spoke in a strange 
tongue, that of Germany, the land of witchcraft! 
He had sprung from the Hartz mountains; his 
breath smelt of Hallowe’en orgies. It was magic, 
Sorcery, compact with Lucifer, At length, as the 


monks had prophesied, one morning the stranger’s 
house was found deserted. Men, stopping each 
other in the market-place, with blanched cheek, 
and lip all quivering, whispered that the night 
before, amid thunder and lightning, and a strong 


6 





| 


j 
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smell of brimstone, the Devil had flown away with 
Dr. Faustus. 

But for all that, and though the awful tragedy 
was never contradicted, a man some days after 
appeared in Mentz, giving out that he had been 
arrested as a sorcerer in Paris, and only escaped 
by revealing the secret through which he could 
sell Bibles at thirty crowns. But well might 
shaven monks, and ignorant officials bethink them 
of magic in his art, could they only have foreseen, 
through the shadowy future, the mighty changes in 
society it was destined to produce. 

The invention of printing was one of those 
simple accidents which, small in their beginnings, 
eventuate in the moral revolution of the world. 
For nearly a thousand years the darkest ignorance 
had brooded on mankind, broken only here and 
there, by the short though vivid flashes which 
some great genius shot awhile upon his age, and 
which was followed by a deeper night rolling up 
at his death, The minds of Europe, during all 
this time, however, were in a constant fermenta- 
tion. ‘They heaved and struggled under their load, 
gathering new strength and resources in every 
generation, until finally, after the fall of Constan- 
tinople, they made their last vigorous effort, and 
breaking the chains which had bound them for 
ages, sprung proudly up, free, fetterless, and with 
a proud confidence in their new power. The 
clouds rolled away from the face of a long eclipsed 
learning. Men, women, and even children, knights 
and burgesses, the proud feudatory and the haughty 
monarch, ecclesiastics and laymen, all burned 
with the love of knowledge. Mind became active. 
She reached into every sphere. Science, religion, 


logic, philosophy—all were opened to her inquisi- 





tive eye; and but for the scarcity of books the 
daring adventurers would have pushed their cu- 
riosity far wider, and thus the great truths of 
religion and government would have been dis- 
covered a century before Luther was born. But 
the world was not yet ready,—and the invention 
of printing was suffered to remain unknown. 

A century and more passed by. All science, 
all learning, all knowledge of every kind was in 
the hands of the rich, and they were the nobles. 
But changes were slowly and silently going on in 
society. The power of the feudal lords was grow- 
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ing old and feeble,—their former vassals, in the 
country, were, step by step, rising to a higher 
grade,—and the burghers, in the cities, profiting 
by that trade which the gentility scorned, were 
reaping a harvest of wealth, and thus, by the 
power of the purse, elevating themselves to be 
the equals of princes. The consequences were 
soon felt. Wealth makes men ambitious, and 
the rich merchants of Europe shut out from the 
career of arms, and feeling the first vague stirrings 
of equality, were no longer to be deprived of 
learning or of knowledge. ‘They began to make 
common cause with the people against their com- 
mon masters. The seeds of the greatest moral 
revolution the world ever saw, were then sown; 
and just at the dawning of this new era, when the 
mass of mind of the community began to think 
for itself and to ask for knowledge, at the 
very moment when a wider information became 
indispensible to the great body of men, and not 
before, was the art of printing discovered. The 
hand of that power which rules the destinies of 
men, saw that the time for the political redemption 
of the world had come. ‘The first motion of that 
solitary press, in the double-locked chamber oppo- 
site the market-place of Herlem, was the first blow 
struck for the liberties of man. 

It was nearly another century, however, before 
the great battle began. In the meanwhile, the two 
great elements of society were chafing and fret- 
ting to its lowest depths. But the old habits, 
prejudices, and interests of men still clung to 
them; it took time for the new principles to 
work; nor had the people so completely elevated 
themselves as to be fully prepared for the contest. 
The war was, as yet, only one of thought: it had 
not even shewn itself in words. Where it did 
break out it raged only between the rich mer- 
chant townsmen, and the old, haughty, aristocratic 
pretenders to blood. In some places it was the 
burghers against the nobles, in others the burghers 
against the throne, and in others the burghers 
against both. But every where the antagonist 
principles were the same. It was the spirit of 
rank, of exclusion, and of tyranny, against the 
spirit of the people, and of universal freedom.— 
At that day the philosopher scoffed at the weak- 
ness of the latter; but time has ripened the then 
feeble infant till it has become the most gigantic 
combatant which ever stalked the scene. 

During the whole of the fifteenth century reli- 
gion was the moving power of the mind of Eu- 
rope. All the struggles of power and awakening 
freedom were fought under its banner. ‘The first 
extensive works undertaken by the printers of 
Mentz, were the Psalter and the Bible. Politics, 
as yet, were a sacred and forbidden spot to the 
great mass. Religion alone filled their thoughts; 
men singly and covertly were thinking for them- 
selves; and when in 1517 Martin Luther sounded 
the signal of religious revolt, hundreds and thou- 
sands, from every rank, rallied to his call. Their 
minds had been prepared for it, and the first cast 
of the seed took root. ‘The new religion spread, 
The church, unconscious of the danger, for a while 
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became aware of the strength of her new foe, she 
found the discovery was too late ; her hitherto jrre. 
sistible thunderbolts fell shattered from the mailed 
front of her gigantic foe,—and the first triumph of 
the mind was, in that tremendous contest achieved. 

Nothing is a stronger proof of the génius of 
Luther, and the vast strides he had made in ad. 
vance of his age, than the tactics—if we may so 
speak—which he adopted in the conflict between 
the Church of Rome and himself. Instead of 
appealing, like his opponents, to the judgment only 
of the learned, and asking protection at the hands 
of the aristocracy and the favored few, he fearlessly 
appealed from the Pope to the people, making the 
masses the arbiters of a quarrel, where their own 
interests, if nothing else would decide them in his 
favor. Like Napoleon he saw the lever to be 
used : he seized it, and became immortal. 

The great weapon, the never failing resource 
of the reformers in this struggle, was the press. 
Without it, as of old, they would soon have been 
crushed. But the church waited till Luther had 
already made some converts, and that bold, daring 
revolter no sooner found himself proscribed, than 
he flung himself with reckless bravery upon the 


people. He printed and scattered his opinions 
through all Germany. ‘They were seized on with 
avidity. His arguments convinced many, and his 


brave hardihood pleased more. Even those who 
could not admit his logic, bowed to the bold 
flashes of his genius. He forced men to his side 
by reason, or he made them silent and admiring 
spectators of the combat. The German princes, 
in a measure, stood his friends. Cited by Charles 
the Fifth to the Diet, he met them with unwaver- 
ing courage, for he knew his cause was with the 
people, and the great principles of religious liberty 
germinating in their minds, Nor did Luther err. 
He was at last victorious, In all we may see the 
fitness of the times for the event. fad not 
printing been discovered, had not religion been 
the lever of men’s minds, had not the people 
struggled into some political consideration, and 
had not the thirst of knowledge filled society 
with an enquiring spirit, the reformation never 
would have been, or if it had, weak, unsupported, 
and with no revolutionised community to sustain 
it, it would soon have fallen to the ground. Its 
adherents, like Huss, Jerome, and other heretics 
before, would lave been extirpated at the stake, 
and tyranny, political and ecclesiastical, would 
have taken a new lease to grind, torture, and 
debase the immortal mind. 

We shall not trace the progress of the revolu- 
tions that soon agitated the religious world of Eu- 
rope. Luther, Calvin, Zuinglius, and a host of 
others, battled day by day, against the corruptions o! 
the Romish church, defying the thunders of the 
Vatician as if they had been cased in the armor 0i 
Jove himself. ‘They triumphed. Switzerland became 
the seat of Protestanism; more than half of Ger- 
many was severed from the Pope. Scotland had dis- 
owned her fealty, and murdered her cardinals; and 
the edict of Nantes had assured to the Huguenots 
of France the peaceful enjoyment of their religious 
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think for themselves, on matters of religion, was 
admitted by the kings of Europe. Men had free 
license to question, and to denounce ecclesiastical 
oppression. It was but another step to question 
the right of kings to tyrannise over man. ‘That 
siep was soon made, but in another theatre. Ger- 
many originated the struggle for religious freedom : 
it was reserved for England to give birth to that 
of civil liberty. ‘The second era of the press had 
come. 

The end of the sixteenth century saw England 
Protestant, and all western Europe heaving with 
religious strife. ‘The rise of the Established Church, 
the death of Henry the Eighth, the reigns of the 
meek Edward and bigoted Mary, and the accession 
of Elizabeth with the triumph of English Protestant- 
ism, all followed each other with the brilliancy and 
rapidity of some startling panorama. The flow 
and ebb of parties, the triumph and defeat, the per- 
secution and the mind to endure it, were all brought 
out by the fierce workings of the spirit of religious 


freedom, and that spirit rested for its basis on the | 
press. It was not, however, the press as we now | 


see it. The war of the day was waged in books 
or pamphlets, and they were read chiefly by the 
gentry, and upper classes. Not less than thirty 
thousand tracts on the great question then agitating 
the nation, were published in a space of twenty 
years. But in one point it resembled the present 
age. It worked on that class which then held 
power. It influenced the aristocracy and landed 
interests. In our day, the power is in the great 
body of the people, and the press reaches them 
through channels fitted to the times. 

We have said men began to think. It was soon 
proved in Britain. ‘The Established Church boasted 
in the scripture as her fountain; but forgetting the 
doctrine of her early days, with singular inconsis- 
tency, claimed to prescribe a creed for all. A vast 
body of her people spurned this tyrannic dictation. 
They bore awhile; but, at length when she pro- 
claimed conformity, threatening penal punishments 
for the disobedient, with indignant feelings they left 
her ranks. Their history as religionists, it is not, 
however, our purpose to trace.- The Puritans, as 
Christians, were stern and severe; but as_ heralds 
of freedom, they were even loftier men. It is in 
that character we have to do with them. 

England was now destined to be the great bat- 
tle ground of liberty. The reign of James the 
First prepared parties for another, and the fiercest 
contest for it her people ever fought. ‘The oppres- 
sions of the Church, the doctrines of hereditary in- 
defeasible right, and the despotic measures of the 
King, were ripening men for a sanguinary civil war. 
Mind now began to turn from inquiries about reli- 
gious, to those about civil freedom. The same 
reasoning which proved the one, established the 
other, ‘The learned, but oppressed Dissenters, saw, 
and used, the advantage. They began, not to op- 
pose the King, but to revolutionise opinion. 
Pamphlets teemed from the press, their teachers 
thundered from the pulpit, and the middling ranks 
pored over tracts, proclaiming that man was born 
to be free. The effect, in time, began to be felt. 
The one party strengthened while the other grew 
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weak. The Parliament assembled. The King 
was openly resisted. Arms were flown to as a last 
resort, and here again the two antagonist principles 
of the age were brought into open and powerful 
conflict. On the one hand was the Court fighting 
for despotism, and on the other the Commons and 
the people contending for the Constitution. The 
contest was fierce and desperate. Every one 
knows the issue. 

The long Parliament triumphed, the gallant ca- 
valiers were routed on almost every field, and the 
old, haughty nobility perished in battle, on the seaf- 
fold, or were forced into exile. ‘Then the scene 
| changed. The constitution had triumphed, but by 
a force which was now to destroy itself. Crom- 
well, at tne head of a victorious army, grasped at 
the whole supreme power of the nation, and though 
many who had sided with the parliament against 
the king, now returned to their loyalty and fought 
as manfully for the constitution and laws, yet it 
| was in vain. The army triumphed. The brave 
and honest royalists died by the axe. The rest 
was a dark picture of the men of that day. A 
king dethroned, a nobility in exile, a monarch mur- 
dered, the church laid bleeding in her ashes, and the 
parliament itself swept away by the very hurricane 
it had aroused. ‘The hopes of the real friends of 
freedom went down into the same grave with the 
buried constitution. Cromwell ruled England, and 
a military despotism, gloriously administered, we 
grant, but still a military despotism, had supplanted 
the old regulated monarchy. ‘The storm had long 
| slumbered in the minds of men, but the press it 
| was, aided by the pulpit, which struck down into 
their depths, stirred up this fearful power, and sent 
it, with the deep thunder of popular rights rolling 
in the van, to sweep over and desolate the land. 

But a military despotism, though succcessful for 
awhile, can never be long endured by a people 
aware of their rights. ‘The death of Cromwell 
broke the spell which had chained England to his 
car, and the sceptre he had wielded so lightly, fell 
by its own weight from the hand of his son. 

In 1660 the king returned, and all England was 
in a fever of joy. For the next ten years, through 
the reaction of mind, the loyalty of the nation 
knew no bounds. But the old causes, as soon as 
this reaction had subsided, began to exert their old 
effects. ‘The press, crippled as it was, raised its 
feeble voice, and the people were slowly tending to 
another revolution. But prejudice and false views 
were the bane of the day. The tyranny of James 
the Second hastened the outbreak and on other 
grounds than those of a liberal freedom. The 
boasted revolution of 1688 was not achieved by 
what is called the people. It was brought about 
' by the great lords and commons, The cry was 
| the Established Church !—Interest, sectarian feel- 
| ing, hatred to popery, and perhaps some regard to 
| freedom in the abstract banded them together, whig 
and tory, churchman and dissenter, until at length 
the unhappy James, deserted by his army, betrayed 
by his friends, fled from his throne, became the se 
cond time an exile, and finished, at once, the reign 
of the Stuarts and despotism in England. 

It is not without emotion that we pause a me- 
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64 THE WORLD’S LEVER. 


ment, to contemplate the destiny of the family, to 
which this ill-fated monarch belonged. It seems 
as if the curse of heaven had lighted in all its fearful- 
nesss upon his race. Since the days of the Sene- 
schal Walter, scarcely one of his royal descendents, 
but has fallen a victim to perfidy, or perished by the 
sword. Robert the Third, died of a broken heart ; 
his eldest son was starved to death in a dungeon; 
James the First was murdered at Perth; his suc- 
cessor was killed by the bursting of a cannon at 
the siege of Roxborough; James the Third, after 
being beaten by his revolted subjects in battle, was 
stabbed at a cottage, where he had sought refuge ; 
James the Fourth perished, with half his nobility, 
at Floddenfield; James the Fifth, died of a broken 
heart, when scarcely thirty; Mary, his daughter, 
was beheaded, after a life of alternate romance and 
sufiering; Charles the First, perished upon the 
scaffold ; his successor was said to have died by 
poison; James the Second of England, lost his 
throne, and died in exile; his son lived on the 
bounty of foreign princes; Charles Edward, his 
grandson, the gallant adventurer of 1745, endured 
the same fate; and Cardinal York, the last of the 
ill-fated race, died in 1807, a stranger to the land 
where his ancestors had once reigned, and depen- 
dent for his support, on the bounty of the dynasty, 
which had supplanted them. It was the destiny of 
his name !—and bitterly was it meted out to him. 

We have thus seen that in the first age of free- 
dom and the press, the triumphs of the people 
were won solely under the guise of religious 
freedom. That age, perhaps, ended in the reign 
of James the First. Then came the second era 
in which they openly advanced civil liberty, but 
still the great motive power of the mind was re- 
ligion. ‘Thus every century has its spirit, and if 
you arouse that, you revolutionise society. The 
thinkers of that, knew this as well as the think- 
ers of our day. They did more—they acted on 
it. Their works heaved up all the old prejudices 
of the mind; but, as their books were mostly 
costly, the progress of free principles was confin- 
ed to the gentry and some of the middling class. 
The time, however, was at hand, when a new 
and more fearful power, reaching down into the 
very heart of the people, and destined to rouse and 
eventually redeem the world, was to be brought to 
bear upon the minds of men. That power was the 
NEWSPAPER PRESS. 

The march of mind, in our day, is rapid. Un- 
like the men of Greece and Rome, we do not de- 
pend for truth, solely on our own experience. We 
have, by the aid of the press, the collected wisdom 
vf centuries behind. We start where the last 
generation left off. The discoveries of Newton, 
never, perhaps, would have been made if the works 
of his predecessors had not come down to him, 
Would Herschal have soared through Heaven, had 
Galileo never published? Or where would have 
been all the great improvements in philosophy, had 
not Bacon exploded the old system of the schools, 
and given his “Organon” to the world? We 
stand on a high footing, and every successive 
attainment serves as a vantage ground to descry 
the next. 





We have said that up to 1688, the influence of 
the press was chiefly through books and pamph. 
lets. The pamphlet form of publishing js ag 
old as writing itself. Its first use, however, to af. 
fect any number of minds, was in Germany, during 
the controversies of the Reformation. In all the 
after troubles, in all the great changes of opinion, 
which preceded and caused those mighty revolu. 
tions we have sketched, pamphlets were the great 
agents. But though capable of being made an jn. 
strument to affect an aristocracy however large, they 
were too circumscribed in their influence to satisly 
the wants of the masses. ‘T'wo eras in the march 
of power, had already passed: the first, where the 
nobles had divided the sovereignty with the monarch, 
the second, where the gentry had divided it with 
both. ‘The time was coming when all were to be 
dethroned alike, and the people to assert their 
rights. The star of aristocracy waxed paler and 
paler, as the sun of pEmocracy rose in the opposite 
horizon. In this approaching contest the newspa- 
per press was destined to be the great lever to move 
the minds of men. 

The first newspaper published in Great Britain, 
and which was called The English Mercurie, was 
issued at the time of the Spanish Armada. A copy 
of it, dated July 23, 1588, is preserved in the Bri- 
tish Museum. From then, till 1622, few of these 
publications appeared, At that time The News of 
the Present Week was established. After some 
time it took another title, and then that of The 
German and Swedish Intelligencer. 'These were 
all in the small pamphlet form ; and it was not till 
1667 that Sir Roger l’Estrange published one, The 
Public Intelligencer, in the present shape of news- 
papers. From 1661 to 1688 seventy papers, under 
different names, appeared, but most of them soon 
perished. In 1680 they were, however, forbidden 
by proclamation. But after the Revolution The 
Orange Intelligencer was established, and before 
1692 twenty-six others had been issued. In 1689 
there were eighteen papers, of which only The Lon- 
don Courant was daily. These, however, were 
narrow in circulation, read chiefly by the upper 
classes, and mostly confined, in their contents, to 
the mere news of the day. 

The era of Steele and Addison, in the reign of 
queen Anne, gave birth to a better kind of news- 
papers. We mean the Tutlers, Spectators, and 
Guardians of the day. They were choice essays 
on various subjects, sold at a penny a piece, were 
deservedly popular, and circulated every where until 
the tax laid on newspapers by Lord Bolingbroke 
raised their price to two pence. ‘Then, after strug- 
cling for a while, they were given up; but not til 
they had proved the fitness of a periodical to incul- 
cate knowledge as well as local news. 

The succeeding years of England, under the 
ministry of Walpole, saw a fierce political wat- 
fare carried on in The Craftsman, a paper 10 
which even the classic but declamatory St. John 
contributed. A greater regard began to be paid 
to the opinions of a newspaper, and men no longer 
scoffed at them as illiterate and without thought ot 
taste. ‘They became, in fact, one of the great 
vehicles for political argument; every one, from the 
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prince to the yeoman wrote for them; and it was | 
hinted that even the Prime Minister himself, at | 
times, wielded the pen in their pages. ‘They now | 
divided the field with pamphtets. Science, the arts, | 
and philosophy, as well as local and national gossip, | 
filled their pages. Wurxes through their columns 
wrote one ministry down, and the celebrated 
Junius, pouring forth his sarcasm in the purest | 
style, carried terror and alarm up even to the | 
throne itself. Then came the American war, and | 
the change of the British public, from our bitter ene- 
mies to warm friends, is attributed principally to the 
reports and speeches in, and the unanswerable ar- 
guments out of Parliament, made public by the press. 


July 2d, 1840. 
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Such were the two first eras of the press. But 
still, though it had acted, and powerfully too, 
upon the wealthier classes of society, it had scarce- 
ly yet reached down into the heart of THE PEOPLE. 
But a new agent had now been brought into the 
field, and soon became the most eflective weapon 
in stirring the minds of the masses. But we must 
change the scene. It was not in religious Ger- 
many, it was not in patriotic England, it was not 
even in free born America that the last act of the 
drama was developed ; but the real power of the 
newspaper press first burst upon the world, amid 
the tumults, massacres and wars, of the Frencn 
REVOLUTION. 


Be hYBECS. 


i LYRICS. 


THE BURNING OF JOAN OF ARC, 


BY HENRY 


Tuey v’e bound her to the iron stake, 
That fierce and haughty soul— 

Oh! mistress of the hearts of France, 
Is this the conq’rors goal ? 

The flashing fire is round her now, 
And mocking lips are near, 

But scorching flame and mocking lip, 
Can wake from her no tear. 


Oh! France where is thy chivalry, 
Where, where, thy crowned king ; 

That he can suffer death like this, 
To claim so fair a thing? 

Shame’s cloud is o’er thy sunny hills, 
The siroc-breath of shame, 

{ath blotted out from valor’s list, 
The records of thy fame. 


Where are the friends of early youth? 
Forsaken, France, for thee! 

The martyr in the awful hour, 
Is one that made thee free! 

Where are the battle hosts she led 
To vict'ry and renown, 





| 
O’er fields of shiver’d spears and helms, 
} 


Her arm had stricken down ? 


Philadelphia, June 27th, 1840. 
6* 


B. HIRST. 


Come, come, ye men of iron souls, 
Behold your leader die ; 

Your eyes may see no quiv’ring lip, 
Your ears hear ne’er a sigh. 

Is there no sword in mighty France, 
To save her from the tomb; 

And England’s chivalry, can they 
Be witness of her doom ? 


God! there is none, it is no dream,— 
There is the stake, the fire, 

The sparks, the smoke, the trumpet tone, 
By Rouen’s market spire. 

Joanne of Arc, oh! can it be, 
Thine is the felon’s doom, 

And thine the quiv’ring withered form, 
Within the smoke-cloud’s gloom ? 


One cry—a gasp, but not of fear, 
Springs from that sea of flame ; 

And France !—th’ according Ange) stands, 
To chronicle thy shame. 

Bear forth the tale on eagle’s wings, 
Joan, of France, the pride; 

Hath like a felon at the stake, 
Ignobly, basely, died. 
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« Anp you will be mine unalterably, Marie ?” 
half spoke, half whispered St. Maurice, as he press- 
ed the blushing, trembling creature to his arms. 

« Yours—yours only,’’ murmured the impassion- 
ed girl, with slightly averted head. 

The speakers were both in the first bloom of 
life, and both remarkable for personal appearance. 
The one tall, manly, and with a noble bearing ; the 
other, sweet, graceful, and possessed of a form of 
exquisite symmetry. 

St. Maurice was an orphan, the son of a brave 
but unfortunate cousin of the Duke de Biron. His 
father had perished on the field of battle, and his 
mother had survived the shock only to give birth 
to her offspring, and then follow her husband to the 
tomb. Destitute of a patrimony, and without any 
near relations, the young infant would have perish- 
ed from neglect, if the Duke de Biron had not 
stepped forth, undertaken his charge, and brought 
him up in his own household. He had at least 
learned to love him almost with the affection of a 
parent, and at the period at which our tale begins, 
looked to him as a confidant in his most important 
designs. 

The period was one of great agitation, and con- 
spiracies were planned, defeated, or exploded daily, 
Henri Quatre, was yet scarcely seated on the 
throne of France, and the wars of the League still 
filled the memories of men. Courtiers were not 
yet, as in later times, so unused to deposing kings 
but what they reserted to the attempt whenever 
they deemed themselves insulted or even slighted ; 
and as their expectations were often of the greatest, 
matter was not wanting to stir them into constant 
plots to overturn the throne. But the one in 
which the Duke de Biron was about to engage, 
was perhaps the most ungrateful. He had early 
been a partizan of the monarch; had followed him 
in victory, defeai, and apparently utter ruin; had 
contributed in no small degree to place him on the 
throne ; and had received in return, a dukedom, 
and been created High Admiral and Lieutenant 

General of the realm. But still he was not satisfied : 
he meditated schemes of ambition until he began 
to think of treason. He only waited a favorable 
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** He died, but not as others die.” 


fluence yet over the fortunes of St Maurice. 
Marie was the niece of the haughty Duke, and she 
and St. Maurice had spent their childhood together. 
Their first separation was, when just fluttering be- 
tween the girl and the woman, she saw her old 
playmate depart with the Duke to Brussels on a 
| diplomatic mission to last perhaps, for years. She 
' was sent to a convent; and often did she dream 
there of her old playmate. But even years will 
have an end, and at last her uncle returned to the 
castle, she was once more transplanted to the halls 
where she had spent so many happy hours, 

St. Maurice was left behind at Brussels to ter- 
minate some business which Marshal Biron had 
not concluded, and when, after some lapse of time, 
he returned to France, and joined the Duke at 
the Citadel of Bourg, where that nobleman com. 
manded for the King, he found Marie de la Roche 
no longer the same being he had left her. The 
bud had at once burst forth into a flower, and a 
flower of most transcendant loveliness. The form 
which his arm had encircled a thousand times, in 
boyish sport, had changed in the whole tone of its 
beauty. Every line, every movement, breathed a 
different spirit, and woke a different feeling. The 
features too, though soft as infancy, had lost the 
roundness of infancy, and in the still innocent, 
imploring eyes, which yet called up all the memory 
of the past, there was an eloquent glance beaming 
from a woman’s heart, in which childhood was 
outshone. The young Count felt no alteration in 
himself, but was dazzled and surprised with the 
change in her, and felt a sudden diffidence take 
possession of him, which the first warm unchanged 
welcome could hardly dispel. She seemed scarce 
to dream that there was a difference, for the time 
that she had spent in the convent was an unfilled 
blank, which afforded scarce a circumstance (0 
mark the passage of a brief two years. The Duke 
de Biron received his young follower with rough 
kindness, but there were always various causes 
which kept him more from the society of St. 
Maurice than formeily. ‘There were many stran- 
gers about him, some of whom were Italians, and 
St. Maurice saw that much private business was 





opportunity to open his plans to St Maurice. 
But there was another person in the Duke’s 
family, destined to exert a sull more powerful in- 


transacted, from a knowledge of which he was 
purposely excluded. ‘The Duke would take long, 
and almost solitary rides, or go upon distant expe- 
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ditions, to visit the different posts under his govern- 
ment, aud then, instead of commanding at once 
the young soldier’s company, he left him to escort 
Mademoiselle de la Roche to this fair sight, or that 
beautiful view. In the pride and selfishness of his 
heart, he never dreamed it possible that the poor 
and friendless Count of St. Maurice would dare to 
love the niece of the great Duke de Biron, or that 
Marie de le Roche would ever feel toward him in 
aay other way than as the dependent follower of 
her uncle. But he knew not human nature.— 
Mademoiselle de la Roche leaned upon the arm of 
St. Maurice as they strayed through the beautiful 
scenery near Bourg, or yielded her light form to 
his grasp, as he lifted her on horseback, or listened 
to him while he told of battles and dangers when 
he had followed her uncle to the field, or gazed 
upon his flashing features and speaking eye while 
he spoke of great deeds, till her heart beat almost 
to pain whenever his step sounded along the cor- 
ridors, and her veins thrilled at the slightest touch 
of his hand. St. Maurice, too, for months plunged 
blindly into the vortex before him. He thought 
not—he hesitated not at the consequences. But 
one feeling, one emotion, one passion filled his 
bosom,—annihilated foresight, prudence, reflection 
altogether.—took possession of heart and brain, 
and left the only object for his mind’s conception— 
love ! 

Jt went on silently in the bosom of each; they 
spoke not what was in their hearts; they hardly 
dared to look in each other’s eyes for fear the 
secret should find too eloquent a voice; and yet 
they each felt and knew, that loving, they were 
beloved. They could not but know it, for, con- 
stantly together, there were a thousarid voiceless, 
unconscious modes of expression, which told again 
and again a tale that was but too dear to the heart 
of each. And yet there is something in the strong 
confirmation of language which each required for 
the full satisfaction of their mutual hopes, and there 
are moments when passion will have voice. Such 
a moment came to them. ‘They were alone; the 
sun had just sunk, and the few grey minutes of the 
twilight were speeding on irrevocable wings.— 
There was no eye to see, no ear to hear, and their 
love was at length spoken. _ 

They had felt it—they had known it long; but 
the moment it was uttered—its hopelessness—its 
perfect hopelessness—seemed suddenly to flash 
upon their minds, and they stood gazing on each 
other in awe and fear, like the First ‘wo, when 
they had tasted the fatal fruit of the knowledge of 
good and evil. But the never-to-be-recalled words 
had been breathed, and there was a dread and a 
hope and a tenderness, mingled with every glance 
that they turned upon one another. 

Sull the Duke de Biron did not see, for his 
mind was so deeply engrossed with the schemes 
of his mad ambition, and the selfishness of his 
pride, that nothing else rested in his thoughts for 
a4 moment. Messengers were coming and guing 
between him and the Duke of Savoy, a known 
enemy to France, and whenever he spoke with St. 
Maurice, it was in terms of anger toward the good 
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the cold-hearted monarch of Spain. Often, too, he 
would apparently strive to sound the disposition of 
his young follower, and would throw him into 
company with men of more art and cunning than 
himself, who would speak of the destruction of the 
Bourbon line as necessary for the good of France 
and the tranquillity of Europe, and insinuate that a 
time might be at hand when such a sacrifice would 
be completed. St. Maurice frowned, and was silent 
when the design was covered, as often happened, 
with much art, and boldly spoke his mind against 
traitors when the treason was apparent. 

At length one day he was called to the pre- 
sence of the Duke, whom he found alone. “ Come 
hither, St. Maurice,” said his friend; “I have 
brought you up, young Count, from your infancy to 
your manhood—I have been your friend in fair 
days and foul—I taught you the duty of a soldier, 
and the duty of an officer—I have raised you 
higher than any other man in France could do, or 
would do—and now tell me—whether do you love 


_ best Henry of Bearn or me?” 


« Your words, my lord,” replied St. Maurice, 
“taught me in early years to love the King, and 
your actions taught me to love yourself, but the 
honor of a French noble teaches me to love my 
duty, and that joins ever with my love toward my 
King.” 

«“ Ha!” exclaimed Biron, his dark brow burning, 
“must you teach me what is duty ?—Begone, un- 
grateful boy !—leave me—thus, like the man in 
the fable, we nourish serpents in our bosom, that 
will one day sting us—begone, I say!” St. Mau- 
rice turned to quit the cabinet, with feelings of 
sorrow and indignation in his heart. But grief to 
see his benefactor thus standing on the brink of 
dishonor and destruction, overcame all personal 
feeling, and he paused, exclaiming, “Oh! my lord, 
my lord! Beware how you bring certain ruin on 
your own head .’ But remonstrance 
only called up wrath. Biron lost all command 
over himself. He stamped with his heavy boot till 
the chamber rang; he bade St. Maurice quit his 
presence and his dwelling ; he stripped him, with a 
word, of all the posts and employments which he 
had conferred upon him, and bade him, ere two 
days were over, leave the castle of Bourg, and go 
forth from his family a beggar as he had entered 
it. Nor alone, in his rash passion, did he content 
himself with venting his wrath upon his young fol- 
lower, but he dropped words against the monarch 
and the state, which left his treasonable practices 
beyond a doubt. 

The young Count heard as little as possible, but 
hurried from the presence of a man whom pride 
and anger had frenzied, and hastening to his cham- 
ber, he paused but to ponder over all the painful 
circumstances of his own situation. Nothing was 
before him but despair, and his brain whirled round 
and round with that vague wild confusion of pain- 
ful ideas, which no corporeal agony can equal. 
The predominant thought, however, the idea that 
rose up with more and more frightful prominence 
every moment, was the necessity of parting from 
her he loved—and of parting for ever, without one 
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cold blank of absence. He could have borne the 


| 
unjust and cutting unkindness of the Duke—he | 


could have borne the loss of fortune, and the pros- | 
pect of that hard, fierce struggle which the world | 


requires of men who would rise above their original | 


lot—he could have borne the reverse of state and | 
station, comfort, and fortune, without a murmur or 
a sigh, but to lose the object in which all the ar- 
dent feelings of an ardent heart had been concen- 
trated, was more, far more than he could bear, 
Thus he pondered for near an hour, letting the 
bitter stream of thought flow on, while every mo- 
ment added some new drop of sorrow, as reflection 
shewed him more and more the utter hopelessness | 
of all his prospects. 

The setting out of a large train from before his 
window, first roused him from his painful dream, 
and, though he knew not why, he felt relieved 
when the beheld the Duke de Biron himself lead 
the way, caparisoned as for a journey. ‘The next 
moment found him beside Mademoiselle de la 
Roche. Her eyes were full of tears, and he in- 
stantly concluded she had heard his fate, but it 
was not so. She was weeping, she said, because 
her uncle had come to her apartments angry on 
some account, and had harshly commanded her 
back to her convent the next day; and as she told 
her lover, she wept more and more. But when he 
in turn related the Duke’s anger with him, and his 
commands to quit the citadel—when he told her 
all the destitution of his situation—and his hope- 
lessness of winning her when all his fortune on the 
earth was his sword and a thousand crowns, Marie 
de la Roche wept no more, bat drying her bright 
eyes, she put her hand in his, saying, “« St. Maurice, 
we will go together! We love each other, and 
nobody in the world cares aught about us—my | 
uncle casts us both off—but my inheritance must 
sooner or later be mine, and we will take eur lot 
together !” 

Such words, spoken by such lips, were far more 
than a lover’s heart could resist. Had he been 
absent when that scheme was proposed—had he 
not seen her—had he not held her hand in his— 
had her eyes not looked upon him, he might have 
thought of difficulties, and prudence, and danger, 
and uncomfort to her. But now her very look 
lighted up hope in his heart, and he would not let 
fear or doubt for a single instant shadow the re- 
kindled beams. He exacted but one thing—she 
should bring him no fortune. The Duke de Biron 
should never say that he had wedded his niece for 
her wealth—if she would sacrifice all, and share 
his fate, he feared not that with his name and with 
his sword, and her love to inspire him, he should 
find fortune in some distant land. Marie doubted 
not eitner, and willingly agreed to risk herself with 
him upon the wide unknown ocean of events. It 
seemed as if all circumstances combined to enable 
them more easily to make the trial. ‘The Duke de 
Biron had gone to Fontainbleau, boldly to meet the 
generous master he had determined to betray, and 
the old chaplain of the citadel, whose life St. Mau- 
rice had saved at the battle of Vitry, after many an 
entreaty, consented to unite him that very night to 
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prepared in the grey of the morning, before the guy 
had risen, and they doubted not that a few hours 
would take them over the frontier, beyond the 
danger of pursuit. 

The castle was suflered to sink into renose, and 
all was still, but at midnight a solitary taper lighted 
the altar of the chapel, and St. Maurice soon pres. 
sed Marie to his heart as his wife. In silence he 
led her forth, while the priest followed with trem. 
bling steps, fearful lest the lightest foot-fall should 
awaken notice and suspicion; but all remained 
tranquil—the lights in the chapel were extinguish. 
ed, and the chaplain retreated in peace to his apan. 
ment. 

There was scarcely a beam in the eastern sky 
when St. Maurice glided forth to see if the horses 
were prepared. He paused and _ listened—there 
was a noise below, and he thought he heard coming 
steps along some of the more distant corridors, A 
long passage separated him from his own chamber, 
and he feared to be seen returning to that of Marie, 
for he might be obliged at once to proclaim his 
marriage, lest her fair fame should be injured, and 
he therefore determined to hasten forward, and 
strive to gain his own part of the building. He 
strode onward like light, but at the top of the stair. 
case a firm hand was laid upon his shoulder, ard a 
loud voice demanded « Who are you?” St. Maurice 
paused, undetermined whether to resist and still try 
to shake off the person who stopped him, or to 
declare himself at once; but the dim outline of 
several other figures against a window beyond, 
shewed him that opposition was vain, and he te- 
plied, «I am the Count of St. Maurice; why do 
you stop me, sir ?” 

“In the King’s name, I arrest you, Count of 
St. Maurice,” replied the voice; “yive me your 
sword,” 

«In the King’s name, or in the Marshal de 
Biron’s, gentlemen ?”? demanded St. Maurice, some- 
what bitterly. « You jest with me, gentlemen; my 
lord the Duke I may have offended, but the King 
never.” 

« I said in the King’s name, young gentleman,” 
replied the other gravely, taking the sword, which 
St. Maurice yielded. “You, sirs,” he continve(, 
turning to those who stood near, “ guard this pr- 
soner closely, while I seek for the Baron de Lux.” 

St. Maurice was detained for a few minutes 1! 
the corridor, and then bade to prepare to journey 
to Fontainbleau. ‘The whole castle was now ! 
confusion, and all the principal officers of Marshal 
Biron, the Count found, were, like himself, under 
arrest. At his earnest entreaty, the Count de Belin, 
who commanded the party of royal troops, permit 
ted him to take leave of her he had so lately wed- 
ded, though only in his presence. Marie de la 
Roche sur Marne was drowned in tears, but alarm 
for her uncle’s safety easily accounted for that, a! 
the few low words of comfort and assurance which 
St. Maurice spoke, betrayed not at all, the secre! 
of their union. She suffered him to speak uninter- 
rupted but by her sobs; but when he bent over her 
hand to raise it to his lips, with the formal courtesy 
of the day, all was forgotten but her love and her 
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her eyes upon his shoulder, and wept with the bitter 
agonising tears of unavailing love. 

The old Count de Belin gently unclasped her 
arms, and removed St. Maurice, who turned, and 
grasping his hand, said, with a meaning look, «Sir, 
you are a soldier and a gentleman—our confidence, 
lam sure, is safe?” 

« Upon my honor,” replied the officer, laying his 
hand upon his heart, and St. Maurice was satisfied. 
He was soon after put on horseback, and conducted 
with several others to Fontainbleau, from whence 
he was immediately carried to Paris, and lodged in | 
the Bastile. But it may be now time to turn to | 
him whose weak ambition had brought ruin on his 
own head. 

As is well known, the Duke de Biron, summon- 
ed by the King to his presence on clear information 
of his treason, proceeded at once to Fontainbleau, 
depending fully on the fidelity of the very man who 
had betrayed him, and entered the gardens in which 
Henry was walking, at the very moment when the 
monarch was declaring, that beyond all doubt he 
would not come. He advanced at once toward the 
King, and Henry, whose frank and generous heart 
would fain have believed him less guilty than he 
really was, embraced him according to his custom, 
saying, ** You did well to come, Lord Duke, other- 
wise I should have gone to seek you ;” and, taking 
him by the hand, he led him into another garden, 
where he could speak with him unobserved. There 
Henry at once, with the noble candor of a noble 
heart, told him that good information had been | 
received, of his having carried on a long corres. 
pondence with the enemies of the state. ‘Speak | 
the truth, my Jord,” he added; «tell me all, and, 
good faith, no one shall know it; the matter shall 
go no farther, and all it shall cost you shall be a | 
sincere repentance.” 

The Marshal replied, proudly, that he had noth- 
ing to confess, and that his purpose in coming, was 
to meet his accusers. ‘There was a rudeness in 
his answer, which was not the boldness of inno- 
cence ; and Henry, turning away, rejoined the court. 
Sull Henry tried more than once during the day 
to win from the traitor one repentant word. He 
again and again solicited him to speak. He sent 
his friends to him, and his relations; and though 
urged by his council—before which full proofs of 
the Marshal’s guilt had long been laid, and which | 
had taken prompt measures, as we have seen, for | 
securing his followers and dependents—still Henry’s 
heart rebelled against his better judgment, and 
Would not suffer him to order his arrest. “If this | 
matter be tried, and proved against him,” said the | 

ing, “justice must have its way, for the sake of | 
public example ; but I would fain avert the neces. | 
sity.” At length, even at midnight, Henry once 
More called his treacherous servant to his presence ; 
and again begged him, for his own sake, to confess | 
his fault. « Let me hear from your own mouth,” 
said the monarch, « that which, with great sorrow, 
I have heard from too good authority; and on a 
rank acknowledgment, I promise to grant you 
pardon and kindness, Whatever crime you may 
have committed or meditated against my person, if 
you will but confess it, I will cover it over with — 


” 





| 


| petitions. 
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the mantle of my protection, and forget it myself 
for ever.” 

“ Sire!” replied the Marshal boldly, «I have 
nothing to say but what I have said. I did not 
come to your majesty to justify myself, but to beg 
you only to tell me my enemies, that I may seek 


| justice against them, or render it to myself.” 


Henry turned away disgusted, and the Duke 
advanced through the door of the saloon into the 
antechambers beyond. At the door of that, how- 


| ever, which led out upon the staircase, he was met 


by the Count de Vitry, who, seizing his right hand 
in his own left, caught the hilt of Biron’s sword 
with the other hand, exclaiming, «The King com- 
mands me to give an account of your person, sir. 
Yield me your sword.” 

Biron started, and a mortal paleness came over 
his face ; for it would seem that he never dreamed 
for a moment, either that the monarch had accu- 
rate information of his treason, or would proceed 
to do justice against him. He suffered himself to 
be disarmed, however, and led to a secure apart- 
ment, where, after he had recovered from his first 
surprise, he passed the night in violent and intem- 
perate language, injurious to his own cause, and 
indecent in itself. From thence, he was conveyed 


, to the Bastile, and his trial proceeded in with great 
| rapidity. 


A thousand efforts were made to save 
him, by his friends and relations; and Henry was 
besieged, wherever he appeared, with tears and 
But the day of mercy had gone by ; and 
the same monarch who had almost supplicated his 


rebellious subject to say one word that might save 


himself, now sternly declared that justice must take 


| its course; and that whatever the law awarded, 


without fail should be put in execution. 
In the meanwhile, St. Maurice passed his time 


in bitter meditations, confined in a dull cell of the 


Bastile, which, though not absolutely a dungeon, 


| contained nothing but one of those small, narrow 


beds, whose very look was like that of the grave, a 
crucifix, and a missal. The hours and the days 
wore on, and he saw no one but the people who 
brought him his daily food, and a few persons pas- 
sing occasionally across the inner court of the 
Bastile; so that solicitude and sad thoughts traced 


_every day deeper and deeper lines upon his heart, 


and upon his brow. He thought of her whom he 
loved—of what her situation was, and what it 
might be ; and when that was too painful, he turned 
his mind to his own fate, and tried to look it calmly 


in the face, but still the image of Marie rose up in 


every scene, and reduced all the native resolution 
of his heart to woman’s weakness. 

He was thus one day cast heedlessly on his bed, 
when the door of his cell opened, and the jailer 
desired him to follow. St. Maurice rose and 
obeyed, and a few minutes brought him to a larger 
chamber, which he was bade to enter. At the 


other side of the room there stood a middle-sized 


man, habited in a plain suit of rusty black velvet, 


with strong marked aquiline features, and grey hair 


and beard. His eye was keen and quick, his fore- 


head broad and high, and there was something 
peculiar in the firm rooted attitude with which he 
stood, bending his eyes upon the open door. 
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had St. Maurice never seen him before, he could , was about to take place within the walls of the 


never have doubted that he was a King. 
«Come hither, Sir Count,” said Henry IV. ab- 


of the Duke de Biron. Tell me all, tell me true, 

and, by my faith, you shall have full pardon.” 
“Sire,” replied St. Maurice, “when my father 

died in the service of your majesty, and my mother 


left this world a few days after my birth, I was left — 


a penniless orphan, for all our fortunes had been 
lost in your royal cause——.” 
brow—“ I was a beggar,” continued St. Maurice, 
“and the Duke de Biron took pity on me—brought 


me up—led me to the field—protected—provided | 


for me” 

«“ Hold! hold! hold!” cried the King. 
no more! say no more—get you gone—yet stay 
—I seek not, sir, this unhappy man’s death.— 





Justice shall be done, but no more than justice— 


not severity. If you kuow any thing which can 
mitigate his offence, speak it boldly, and the King 
will thank you; any thing that may render his 
crime less black.” 

«© I know little, Sire, of the Marshal’s late con- 
duct,” replied the Count, « for in truth I have been 
less in his confidence than formerly; but this I 
know, and do believe, that he is one of those men 
to speak, aye, and to write, many base things in a 


hasty and a passionate mood, that he would be the | 


last on earth to act.” 


Henry mused for a moment in silence, and then, | 


without any farther observation, ordered St. Mau- 
rice back again to his cell. 


Another long week passed, and day after day | 
Each | 
hour, each moment, added to anxiety, uncertainty, | 


grew more weary and horrible than the last. 


and expectation, already beyond endurance. The 
rising and the setting of the sun, the heavy passing 


away of the long and tardy minutes, the wide | 


vague infinity through which apprehension and care 


had leave to roam, overwhelmed his mind, and , 


shook even his corporeal strength. Each noise, 


each sound, made him start; and the very opening | 


of his cell door brought with it some quick, indis- 
tinct fear. It is said that those long accustomed 
to solitary confinement, get inured to the dead, 


blank vacancy of existence without action; lose | 


hope, and fear, and thought, and care; and exist, 
but hardly can be said to live. But St. Maurice 


had not yet had time to let one of the fresh pangs | 


of his situation become lulled by the opiate of cus- 
tom, and every moment of its endurance was a 
moment of new agony. He heard no tidings, he 
received no comfort, no hope, from any one. ‘The 
very joys that he had known, and the love he 
valued most, became a torture to him; his own 
heart was a burden, and while the future was all 


dark and lowering, the past was full of regret, and | 


prolific of apprehension. 


At length one evening an unusual number of | 
footsteps traversing the court below, called him | 


from the bed on which he usually cast him-elf in 
prostrate despondency, and he beheld, from the 
small window of his cell, a number of people gath- 
ered together in the open space, of a quality which 
shewed at once that some great and formal act 


prison, ‘The Chancellor was there, and yarioys 


_ judges and officers of the Parliament, and a number 
ruptly, «and tell me all you know of this treason | 


_with clerks and sergeants, and 
| prevots. 


of the municipal body of Paris were on the spot, 
the two. chief 
A small body of soldiers also guarded 


the different doors of the court, and on the side 


Henry knitted his | 


“ Say 


next to the garden was raised a_ scaffold, about five 
feet above the ground, at the foot of which a strong 
_man in black stood, with two others of an inferior 
grade, examining the edge of a large, heavy sword, 
which was suddenly put into the sheath on the 
sound of some voices at the other side of the court, 

At that moment the Duke de Biron was brovght 
| in through the opposite door, accompanied by seve. 
ral of the officers of the prison. His dark, swarthy 
' countenance was not a shade paler than usual, and, 
‘with his hat and plume upon his head, he walked 
boldly forward with an erect and daring carriage; 
but as his eye first fell upon the scaffold, he paused 
a single instant, exclaiming, “Ha!” He then 
_ strode forward again, as if he had been marching 
| against an enemy, and came to the foot of the 
ladder which led to the scaflold. There he paused 
/and looked round him with furious and impatient 

eyes, as if he would fain have vented the wrath 
| that was in his heart upon some of these around 
him. 

“Sir Chancellor! Sir Chancellor!” he cried, 
-* you have condemned a man more innoceut than 
many you have suffered to escape, and that upon 
the evidence of two perjured villains. You have 
_ done injustice, sir, which you could have prevented, 
and you shall answer for it before God,—Yes, si’, 
before Him to whose presence I summon you be- 
fore a year pass over.” Then turning to the com- 
mandant, he added, * Ah, Monsieur de Roissy, 
Monsieur de Roissy! had your father been alive, 
he would have aided me to quit this place. Fie! 
fie! is this a fate for one who has served his coun- 
tury as I have ?” 

“My lord duke,” said the Chancellor, “you 
have heard the sentence of your peers, and it must 
now be executed, ‘The King commands me to de- 
mand the insignia of that noble order to which you 
once belonged.” 

« There, sir, take it!” cried the duke, giving him 
his star and riband. «Tell the king, that, thougli 
he treat me thus, I have never broken one statute 
of the order to which my deeds in his service 
raised me. Pshaw!” he continued, turning from 
the priests, who now pressed him to corifess—* | 
'make my confession aloud. All my words are my 
confession.—Still,” he added, as his eye rested for 
| a moment on the scaffold, and al] the awful prep 
‘ration for his fate, «still I may as well think @ 
while of where I am going.” 

He then spoke for a few minutes with the priest 
who stood by his side. His countenance g'eW 
calmer and graver; and after having received abs 
lution and the sacrament, he looked for a bri! 
space up toward the sky, then knelt down before 
| the scaffold, and prayed for some time, while @ 
| dead silence was maintained around—you might 
have heard a feather fall, As he still knelt, the 

sun broke out, and shone calmly and sweetly ov 
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the whole array of death, while a bird in the neigh- 
boring garden, wakened by the sunshine and the 
deep stillness, broke into a clear, shrill, joyful song, | 
with the most painful music that ever struck the ear. | 

The prisoner started on his feet, and, after look- 
ing round for an instant, mounted the scaffold with | 
the same bold step wherewith he had approached 
it. His eyes, however, still had in them that sort 
of wild, ferocious gleam, which they had exhibited 
ever since his arrest; and though he seemed to 
strive for calmness, and displayed not a touch of | 
fear, yet there was an angry spirit in his tone as he 
addressed those around him. “I have wronged | 
the King,” he said sharply, «I have wronged the 
king. “I' is better to acknowledge it. But that I 
ever sought his life, is a lie and perjury. Had I | 
listened to evil counsel, he would have been dead | 
ten years ago. Ah! my old friends and fellow-sol- 
diers,” he added, turning to the guards, “ why will | 
none of you fire your piece into my heart, instead | 
of leaving me to the vile hands of this seis | 
butcher.’ And he pointed to the executioner.— | 
“Touch me not,” he continued, seeing the other | 
approach him with a handkerchief to bind his eyes | 
—Touch me not with those hellish fingers, or, | 
by heavens, I will tear you limb from limb! Give 
me the handkerchief.” 

He then cast his hat away from him, and bound 
his own eyes—knelt—prayed again for a moment 
—rose suddenly up as the executioner was about 
to draw the sword—withdrew the covering from 
his sight—gazed wildly round him for an instant, 
and beckoned one of the officers to tie up his long | 
hair under the handkerchief. This was imme- 
diately done, and his eyes being covered, he called 
out, “* Haste! haste !”— Repeat the ‘In manus, 
my lord,” said the executioner, taking the heavy 
sword, which had been hitherto concealed by the 
attendants, 

Biron began to repeat the psalm of the dying— 
the blade glittered in the air—swayed round the | 
head of the executioner; and before the eye could 
trace the blow which ended the earthly career of 
the unfortunate but guilty soldier, his head was 
severed at once from his body, and Biron was no 


more, 





A feeling of intense and painful interest had kept 
St, Maurice at the window till the moment that the 
unhappy soldier covered his own eyes with the 
handkerehief; but then a sensation of giddy sick- 
ness forced him away, and he cast himself down 
once more, with bitterer feelings than ever at his 
heart. The world seemed all a hell of cares and | 
Sorrows, and he could have died that moment with 
hardly a regret. After he had lain there for near | 
'wo hours, he once more rose, and approached the | 
window, The crowd were all gone, but the dark | 
scaffold still remained, and the young soldier drew | 
“ack again, saying to himself, «« Who next? who 
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next?” He lay down and tried to sleep, but his 
throbbing temples, and his heated blood, rendered 
the effort vain. Strange, wild images rose up be- 
fore his eyes. Fiends and foul shapes were grin- 
ning at him in the air. Fire seemed circling 
through his veins, and burning his heart; he talk- 
ed, with no one to hear—he raved—he struggled 
—and then came a long term of perfect forgetful- 
ness, at the end of which he woke as from a pro- 
found sleep. 

He was weak as a child, and his ideas of the 
past were but faint and confused. The first thing, 
however, that returned to memory was the image 
of his cell, and he cast his heavy eyes around, in 
search of the bolts, and bars, and grated windows ; 
but no such things were near. He was in a small 
but handsome room, with the open lattice admitting 
the breath of many flowers, and by his side sat an 
old and reverend dame, whom he had never seen 
before. A few faint but coherent words, and the 
light of intelligence re-awakened in his eye, shewed 
the nurse, for such she was, that the fever had left 
him, and going out of the chamber, she returned 
with a soldier-like man, whom St. Maurice at once 
remembered as the old Count de Berlin, who had 
arrested him at Bourg. Many words of comfort 
and solace were spoken by the old soldier, but St. 
Maurice was forbidden to utter a word, or ask a 
question for several days. A physician, too, with 
a grave and solemn face, visited him twice each 
day, and gave manifold cautions and warnings as 
to his treatment, which the young gentleman began 
soon to think unnecessary, as the firm calm pulse 
of health grew fuller and fuller in his frame. At 
length one day, as he lay somewhat weary of re- 
straint, the door opened, and Henry IV. himself 
stood by his bed-side. “ Now, faith, my good 
young Count,” said the Monarch, « I had a hearty 
mind to keep you to silence and thin bouillon for 
some days longer, to punish certain rash words 
spoken in the Bastile, casting a stigma upon royal 
gratitude for leaving faithful friends, who had lost 
all in our behalf, to poverty and want. But I have 
lately heard all your story, and more of it than you 
thought I ever would hear; and therefore, though 
I shall take care that there be no more reproaches 
against my gratitude, as a punishment for your 
crimes, I shall sell you as a slave for ever. Come 
bither, sweet taskmaster,” he added, raising his 
voice, **and be sure you do all that woman can— 
and that is no small power—to tease this youth 
through all his life to come.” 

As the King spoke, the flutter of a woman’s 
robe—the bright, dear eyes—the sweet, all-graceful 
form,—the bland, glad smile of her he loved, burst 
vpon the young soldier’s sight; and she, forgetting 
fear, timidity, the presence of royalty—all, all but 
love, sprung forward at once, and bedewed his 
bosom with her happy tears. B. M. 
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THE MAID OF RONDA. 


BY J. L. 


FOR TESCUE. 


Tue shades of evening were fast gathering, and ; as you do; now my feelings and opinions are 


a solitary star might occasionally be seen glimmering | 


through the deepening twilight, as a party of French 


soldiers entered the city of Ronda, wearied with a | 


long day’s march over mountain and moor, under 
the burning rays of an Andalusian sun. The offi- 
cer in command was a young man about the age 


and a form dignified and commanding. Having 
seen his company provided with comfortable quar- 





ters, he repaired to the residence of a wealthy citi- 


zen, in a retired part of the town; whither he had 
been directed by a brother officer, and whom he ex- 
pected to meet there. After considerable difficulty 
he succeeded in finding the object of his search. 
Knocking at the door and explaining the object of 


his visit, he was speedily admitted. Following his | 


conductor up a winding stairway and through a 
narow corridor, he was ushered into a spacious 
apartment in which he found his friend alone, and 
wrapt in gloomy meditation. 

As he entered, the officer raised his eyes, and 
without uttering a word rose frgm his seat and 
rushed into his embrace. “I am indeed happy to 
see you, Laroche,” said Louis de Vallette, after 
they were seated, “and yet, though I value your 
society, I cannot but regret your coming.” 

«« May I ask why ?” said Laroche, with unaffected 
surprise. 

«“ For the reason that I wish no friend of mine to 
die a dog’s death—to be murdered, as too many 
of our brave countrymen have already been, by base 
and detestable means,” - 

« I anticipated spending a month or two of ease 
and comfort here,’ said his companion with some 
surprise. 

« Ease and comfort! Ha! Ha! a soldier talk 
of ease and comfort, indeed. I should as soon have 
expected to hear a miser prate of charity, No, 
no, such things belong not to a soldier’s life, believe 
mex 

«« My inexperience is my best, nay, only excuse,” 
said Laroche, carelessly, forcing a smile. 

« A sufficient one, of course. Experience is our 
best teacher, and we pay dearly in most cases, for 
every lesson. ‘Twelve years ago I felt and spoke 








changed.” 

*“ Twelve years of active military life,” said the 
other, “are sufficient to blunt the enthusiasm of 
any man, though spent in the service of the Empe. 
ror. When I had crossed Mount St. Bernard,” 


| continued De Vallette—* and fought at Marengo, 
of twenty-five, possessing a face of great beauty, | 


I began to know something of a soldier’s life; 
since then, what with long marches, and hard fight. 


' ing, I may be presumed to have experienced all its 


cares and vicissitudes, its pleasures, and its glories.” 

* You have indeed,” said Laroche, emphati- 
cally. 

« And I sometimes flatter myself,’ added De 
Vallette, “that my services have been productive 
of some good to the cause of the Emperor.” 

“ That the Emperor believes so,” said Laroche, 
“and that he holds them in grateful remembrance, 
let this assure you,” producing as he spoke, a gold 
snuff box, of exquisite workmanship, and handing 
it to his friend, 

« A present !” exclaimed De Vallette, with emo- 
tion, “ah Laroche! it is thus the Emperor wins ovr 
hearts.” Brushing a tear from his cheek, he rose, 
appproached the light, and read the inscription on 
the lid. It ran thus: 

“ From the Emperor, to Louis de Vallette, a3 
slight tribute for his many important services, De 
cember, 1808.” 

« While I have this about me,” said De Vallette. 
opening his bosom, and placing it upon his heatt, 
** I shall feel myself invincible.” 

A few moments of silence ensued. Laroche was 
the first to speak. 

“You have given me reaeon to believe,” said 
he, “that you have had some hard battering with 
the natives, in this region. Is it so?” 

“It is,” said De Vallette. 

“ Are they so determined in their resistance ' 
the new king ?” 

«Opposed to any thing like Jaw and order,” ! 
sponded De Vallette, with a sneer. 

« They will have to be taught better,” said La- 
roche. 

« No means have been left untried to force them 
to submission.” 
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«« And all have proved unsuccessful ?” 

« As yet they have! Every day witnesses a 
diminution of our force, and serves to increase 
their temerity. Secure in their mountain fastnesses, 
they await our approach in silence, then suddenly 
emerging from their concealments, slaughter all in 
reach of their carbines. It was but yesterday that 
a foraging party was surprised a few miles from 
the city, and but one escaped to tell the fate of his 
comrades.” ; 

« And can they not be decoyed from their lurk- 
ing places ?” enquired Laroche. 

« You could as soon move the mountains that 
conceal them. Every stratagem has been tried, 
every suggestion put into practice, and all, to our 
chagrin, and their satisfaction, have failed.” 

« How does the General bear these reverses ?” 

« With becoming fortitude. He is a brave man, 
and that, with his consummate skill, his mild yet 
dignified deportment, and active benevolence, have 
endeared him to the hearts of the soldiery. He is 
always foremost in danger, encouraging them by his 
presence, and inciting them to deeds of daring by 
his example.” 

«“ He is an ornament to the army,” said Laroche, 
with emphasis, “and long may he enjoy the confi- 
dence of the Emperor,” saying which, he rose from 
his seat, bowed, and retired. 

Charles Laroche was an orphan. Both his pa- 
rents, from their known adherence to the cause of 
the ill-fated Louis, were among the first victims of 
the “ terrorists,” when, in the height of their insati- 
able frenzy, they deluged the streets of Paris with 
human blood. Charles was then in the fourth year 
of his age, and had been sent, at thefirst indica- 
tions of the tempest, to the residence of a maiden 
aunt, in the village of Passy, a few miles from 
Paris. ‘T’o this circumstance alone, may be attribu- 
ted, the preservation of his life. At the age of six- 
teen, he was sent to one of the military academies 
of the capital, where he remained two years. He 
then entered the army as a sub-lieutenant, and was 
distinguised shortly after at the battle of Jena, by 
his intrepid valor. 

When Napoleon invaded Spain in 1808, Charles, 
then promoted to the captaincy of an infantry 
corps, followed him, and took part in the battles 
of Tudela, Burgos and Somma Sierra, in all of 
which the French arms were successful. Napoleon 
being soon after obliged to leave Spain in conse- 
quence of the threatening aspect of his affairs in 
Austria, entrusted Joseph, then king, with the com- 
mand of the French forces. Charles was now or- 
dered to proceed to Ronda, with a detachment, the 
arrival of which, the reader has been made acquaint- 
ed with, at the opening of our story. 

The war of Independence, in Spain, was conduct- 
ed on the one hand by the armed legionaries of the 
Emperor Napoleon, to extend his dominion and 
seat his brother Joseph securely upon the throne, 
and on the other, by the vindictive Spaniards, to 
repel the usurper. In no part of the Spanish penin- 
Sula did the natives display greater courage, or ex- 
hibit more determined resistance, than in the moun- 
tainous region of the Serania, of which the city of 
Ronda forms the Capital. Banding together for their 
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mutual protection, they remained secure in the 
mountains, until an opportunity presented to gratify 
their revenge. Then leaving their concealments, 
they would rush down upon the invaders of their 
soil, and slaughter them with inhuman ferocity. 
Many of the inhabitants of Ronda contributed to 
swell the ranks of the guerilla parties, and instances 
are on record of their having displayed the most 
daring intrepidity. 

In general, however, they were composed of the 
hardy mountaineers, men born and nurtured amid 
those rugged scenes which nature in her sportive 
moments had heaped together in wild confusion, 
and who despite, the bondage in which they had been 
kept, aspired to be free. 

The leaders of one of the guerilla bands were 
twin brothers, named Fernando and Julian de Lano. 
Both had made themselves peculiarly obnoxious to 
the French soldiery by their ardent devotion to the 
cause of liberty. 

The resemblance of these brothers in form and 
features, was so exact that their parents could 
scarcely distinguish them apart. Nor was this re- 
semblance confined to their persons: their disposi- 
tions, thoughts and feelings, assimilated not less 
perfectly. ‘They were rather above the middle 
stature, their forms noble, and erect, and their 
limbs full and muscular. They both wore the 
same costume alike, in fashion, color, and texture— 
consisting of a dark blue jacket, fancifully embroi- 
dered, yellow breeches, supported at the waist, by a 
crimson sash, and leggins of a bright salmon color. 
On the head they wore the high.crowned hat of 
Andalusia, and around the neck, a bright blue scarf, 
tied in front, the ends hanging down upon the bosom, 
or fluttering in the breeze. As it may be supposed, 
Fernando and Julian, were devotedly attached to 
each other, an attachment not surprising, consider- 
ing the circumstances of their birth, and similarity 
of person and disposition. ‘They were always to- 
indeed some extraordinary event 
induced them to separate, and were known by the 
name of the Lion-hearted. Their father dying 
when they were quite young, for a few years they re- 
mained under the sole charge of the mother. Be- 
ing a woman of considerable personal attraction, she 
was not doomed to remain long in her widowhood. 

By her second husband she had one child, a 
daughter, who inherited all the mother’s beauty, and 
a portion of her father’s pride and austerity of man- 
ner. As Julia De Montalvo ripened into woman- 
hood, she received the admiration of all whose good 
fortune it was to be within the sphere of her charms. 
Her beauty was of that captivating kind which en- 
chains even the most unsusceptible heart. Her 
face was finely rounded but not large, the features 
elegantly moulded, and her eyes full-orbed, dayk 
and expressive. It was indeed such a face as Mur- 
rillo or Vandyke would have gloried in transferring 
to canvass. ‘T'hey alone could have done it justice. 
If her face was enchanting, her form was not less 
so, she was rather above the middle stature, and her 
limbs, though slender, were perfectly formed. 

Julian and Fernando were passionately fond of 
Julia, and her attachment to them was not less sin- 
cere. When children, they would ramble among 
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the hills and in the valleys of the Guidiano when 
the birds carrolled forth their notes of gladness, and 
flowers emitted their sweetest perfume. 

At the first dawning of the war the brothers flew — 
to arms, They soon distinguished themselves by | 
their unparalelled daring, and in proportion as they | 
gained in favor with their brave followers, they be- | 
came more odious in the eyes of the French. 

Two months had elapsed since the arrival of 
Charles Laroche, and the affair of the French at 
Ronda still wore the same gloomy aspect. Every 
day brought intelligence of the massacre of the 
soldiery, or the loss of some distinguished veteran 
in command. The spirits of the men began to 
droop, while their souls burned with a feverish desire | 
to avenge the death of their comrades. In other | 
parts of Spain, the French arms were driving all 
before them. Joseph, commanding a large division 
of the main army, had fought successively at Tala- 
vero, Almonacid Ocana, and at the foot of the 
Sierra Monera, and vanquished the Spaniards in 
every conflict. Cordova surrendered without firing 
a gun, and Granada, Jaen, and Seville, threw open 
their gates to the conqueror. These splendid vic- 
tories broke upon the French at Ronda, like gleams 
of sunshine through the gathering clouds, and diffused 
a joy among them not less bright and evanescent; 
but passing away, it left them only in deeper gloom 
and despair. 

Charles Laroche, meanwhile, as if to add to his 
perplexity, had become enamored of the beautiful 
Julia de Montalvo. Nor was she less charmed with 
the manly form and noble deportment of the young 
officer. A short time sufficed to show that they 
loved truly and with fervor. Often they would 
ramble far into the valley of the Guidiero, when the 
moonlight revealed its enchanting loveliness, and 
the nightingale’s song, in notes of melody broke the 
stillness of the hour. Seating themselves in some se- 
questered spot, secure from interruption, they would 
pass the time in sweet converse. ‘These were 
blissful moments, free from all bitterness. Such as 
generally precede a tempest on the variable current 
of life, and such Charles felt them to be, yet he had 
not the power or the will to break the fetters which 
love had already forged around him. One evening 
they had wandered far down into the valley, when 
they came suddenly upon a scene of devastation 
which was amply sufficient to create mingled feel- 
ings of pity, and hatred. In a sheltered part of 
the valley stood the smouldering remains of a vin- 
ter’s cottage, whose half burnt rafters, blackened 
sides, shattered door and window, gave proof of a 
recent conflict in its immediate vicinity. ‘The vines 
which had once been trained with care, and nursed 
bya gentle hand, were trampled under foot; the 
purple juice of the grape, mingling with human blood, 
had run down the side of the mountain, and reddened 
the green sward of the valley. Julia started invo- 
luntarily at the sight, and as she gazed upon the 
scene, tears of pity coursed down her cheek. She | 
remembered the cottage. When but a child she 
had played beneath its roof, and the swarthy pos- 





sessor, and his gentler partner had ever treated her ; 


with kindness and affection. Her children, too! | 
Here her tears flowed more freely ; the blue-eyed 
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Maria, and the sun embrowned Juan, with whom 
she had spent many an hour of joyous mirth; where 
were theynow? Ah,where! Charles, too, shrunk 
back instinctively, at the first view of the desolated 
home. ‘The sight caused him much etnotion, for jt 
brought to his recollection, the result of the strug. 
gle, and the death of a warm friend, and distin. 
guished officer. ‘lhe brave and generous De Val. 


lette! For some time they stood in silence, busied 
with their own thoughts. Julia was the first to 
speak. 


‘Oh Charles !” she exclaimed, withdrawing her 
eyes from the ruin, “ how it pains my heart to wit. 
ness this.”’ 

«And mine not less,” added Charles, impres. 
sively. 

« Ah my poor country,” said Julian, forgetting, 
in the enthusiasm of the moment, the presence of 
Laroche, “ when will you be free from strife and 
bloodshed! But God will visit upon the perpetra. 
tors of this outrage his just retribution.” 

«“ Who were the perpetrators ?” enquired Charles, 
with earnestness. 

Julia blushed as he spoke, but answered not. 

« Am I to consider myself among the number ?” 
continued he. 

« No! no! dear Charles, think not that I sup. 
posed you guilty of taking part in this work, none 
but demons could have done it.” 

The color flowed in the face of the Frenchman 
as she spoke, and he bit his lip in anger. It was 
the first time they had ever spoken of the war. 


” 


| Both had purposely avoided it, and Charles now tel: 


it was his duty to change the subject to one less 
exciting. 

“I think, dear Julia,” said he, after a short 
pause, ** you promised to guide me to-night to oue 
of the haunts of your childhood, shall we proceed 
thither ?” 

“It is here,” said Julia, heaving a deep sigh, 
“this was the most favored of them all. In the 
season of the vintage, when the grapes were burst- 
ing with fullness, and the ripe orange dropped from 
the bough, I passed some of the happiest days ol 
my life—days fraught with delight. Oh! could | 
believe my friends safe, believe that they escaped 
the tempest that devastated their lowly cottage, ©) 
joy would be unspeakable.” 

«I pray it may be so,” said Charles, in an i- 
pressive tone. 

“This,” continued Julia, “is the cruel work 
of war. She finds beauty and happiness, and she 
leaves deformity and misery ; she assumes to be the 
avenger of justice and liberty, while she is deluding 
the first, and baffling the effects of the other. Sucit 
a profession, Charles, is unworthy of you. Your 
heart is too generous and noble. ”T' were bette! 
to abandon it.” 

« To abandon it now,” said Charles, “ would be 
an act of injustice to the Emperor, who has eve! 
treated me with marked kindness, and might be at- 
tributed to cowardice,” 

« Better that, than to remain in a professiot 
averse to your benificent nature.” 

« You judge me too mildly,” said Charles; his 
cheek dimpling with a smile as he spoke. 
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Julia blushed. 
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| The first faint rays of morning were just crim- 


«In no profession does the heart become more | soning the eastern horizon as Julia cautiously 


changed than in mine. What indeed more natural! 


From being a witness and participant in scenes of | passed out into the street. 
violence and bloodshed, the better feelings of our | watching, and her 


| opened the door which lead to the open court and 
Her face was pale with 


limbs feeble and unsteady. 


nature become blunted, and we have but few sympa- | Turning into the street leading to the bridge over 


thies for the afflictions of humanity.” 


the ‘Tajo; she was hurrying on when she was ac- 


« How different a picture of the soldier from that | costed by a French soldier, who had been spending 


our imagination paints. We would have him bold 
in battle and gentle in peace; a heart always open 


to the distresses of his fellows, and a hand ready to | 


relieve.” 

«It has been my misfortune, Julia, to know but 
few who answer to your description, and they, for 
the most part, have met a soldier’s fate. One even 
now,” here his voice faltered, “has breathed his 
last, and,” continued he, in an under tone, * my 
soul burns to avenge his murder !” 

« By whom was he slain ?” enquired Julia, with 
solicitude. 

« Suspicion rests upon the brothers of the moun- 
tain.” 

«“°T is a base calumny even to suspect them.” 

«“ You know them, then?” said Charles, emphati- 
cally. 


“ Know them to be incapable of committing a | 


dishonorable act,” responded Julia. 

“It is the belief that in this instance report 
speaks true, and, upon me devolves the pleasing 
duty of effecting their capture.” 

« Ah, Charles! if you knew the danger conse- 


quent upon such a mission, you would not peril | 


your life to so hopeless a purpose. ‘The mountain- 
neers are devotedly attached to the brothers, and 
any attempt to molest them, will Bring inevitable 
destruction upon your own head.” 

“ Fear not for me, dear Julia; a soldier’s life is 


full of peril, and he would be less than a man, did | 


he shrink from the performance of any duty, how- 
ever hazardous,” 

“When do you set out upon this rash expedition?” 

“ On the morrow’s dawn.” 

“So soon!” exclaimed Julia, starting back 
amazed, 

* Even so,” said Charles, thoughtfully. 

“ And can I not persuade you to relinquish your 
purpose,” said Julia, imploringly. 

“It is in vain to attempt it. I have already 
given orders for the corps to be in readiness at the 
appointed hour,” 

Julia uttered a sigh, yet spoke not. 

By this time they were at the door of Julia’s re- 


sidence, and Charles imprinting a kiss upon her | 


cheek, bade her adieu, and retiring to his home, 
sought repose. Not so, however, with Julia; her 
mind was swayed with conflicting emotions, which 
banished rest from her soft eyelids. Pale and de- 
jected, she sat by her chamber window, and ever and 
@non cast her eyes out upon the city, then bathed in 


silent and lonely, even like unto herself, She felt 
j : 
that something must be done to save her lover from 


the fate which awaited him, yet, she knew not what. | 


At length her dark eye grew bnghter—her face 
beamed with hope, and throwing herself upon her 


the night in riot and dissipation, at some haunt of 
vice. 

“ Whither so fast, my pretty maiden?” said he, 
making a movement to arrest her steps, 

Julia though not conversant with the French 
language, knew enough to interpret the soldier’s 
| meaning, and casting upon him a glance of indigna- 
| tion, drew her mantilla tightly about her face, and 
' would have passed on. 
| « Nay, be not angry, I mean you no harm, but 
| you pass not without permitting me to salute you 
_as becomes a Frenchman and a soldier.” Seizing 
| her forcibly by the arm he drew her toward him 
_ and proceeded to enforce his insolent threat. Julia 
struggled hard to free herself, but her efforts were 
fruitless. 

“J see no use of your making so much ado 
| about it, I only want a kiss, nothing else.” 
| ‘Then clasping her tightly in his arms, he was 
/ removing the mantilla from her face, now more 
| pale with affright, when, suddenly relaxing his 
hold, he utterei a groan and fell heavily upon the 
| pavement. A voice at the same time whispered 
| in Julia’s ear, “ fly, you are safe now.” Hurrying 
off, not daring to look back, she gained the bridge, 
_and in a few moments was safe among the moun- 
| tains. ‘Terror seemed now to give her new energy, 
and she paused not to rest, but kept on with un- 
diminished speed. ‘The freshness of the morning 
breeze gave a color to her cheek, and a brilliancy 
to her eye. For the first half hour her path lay 
along the top of an elevated range of mountain, 
' overhung with precipices which almost wholly ex- 
cluded the growing light of day. At length she 
descended into a deep ravine, at the bottom of 
which she encountered a man, dressed in the wild 
attire of the Serania, who after saluting her, re- 
spectfully enquired the nature of her business. 

«I seek the brothers,” said she, “I have matters 
of interest to communicate to therm. While she 
was speaking a Guerilla emerged from behind a 
ledge of rocks and clasping Julia in his arms, 
imprinted upon her forehead a burning kiss. It 
was Julian. 

“It is a long time since we met, dear sister,” 
said he, gazing upon her beautiful face with delight, 
« but absence, I trust, has not changed our hearts.’ 

«“ ] can answer for mine,” said Julia, with earn- 
estness, and forgetting in the joy of the moment 
the pressing nature of her intelligence. 








| And mine,” said Julian, “ beats not less fondly 
the sparkling effulgence of the queen of night, yet | 


than when we first wandered over the mountains, 
and along the verdant banks of the Tajo; but 
what brings you hither, dear Julia, at such a 
time ?” 

« Of that I was about to speak. Yet, before I 
make known the object of my coming, you must 





Couch she sought repose. 


first promise that you will grant me one request.” 
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«If it is possible, how can I refuse it?” 
« Promise me that you will spare the life of the 
officer commanding a party of French, that are 


even now on their way to avenge the death of the | 


lieutenant who was shot yesterday in the valley. 
You Julian and Fernando are supposed to have 
been the perpetrators.” 


“Ha!” exclaimed Julian, starting back ener- | 
getically, and forgetting, for the moment, the soli- 


citation of Julia. “We must be prepared to meet 
them.” 

“ But you will spare his life,” said Julia, im- 
ploringly. 

“If ’t is possible.” 

« Nay, dear Julian, I ask but for his life ; promise 
me this and I will bless you evermore.” 

“If my exertion will avail him aught,” said 
Julian, “he shall not die; then turning to the 
Guerilla who had retired a short distance, “ away ! 
fly to your comrades, and give the alarm. Let a 
sentinel be placed on the highest part of the rock 
to give notice of the approach of the enemy.— 
Even now they may be close upon us,” as he 
spoke he cast his eyes along the path up to the 


summit of the mountain, now tinged with the ra- | 
diance of an early sun. Seizing Julia quickly in | 


his arms, he shouted in a voice of thunder, which 
reverberated from cliff to cliff, and broke startlingly 
upon the ear of the retiring Guerilla. 

*“ Quick ! haste! they come! the¥ come,” and 
bearing the affrighted Julia along, he rushed up the 
steep and craggy ascent. But he had already de- 
layed too long. The French were close upon him, 
Levelling their muskets, Laroche ordered him to 
surrender, 

ss Never,” said Julian. 

« Advance, and seize him,” 

‘‘ The first who approaches dies.” 

« Rash man,” said Laroche, “ you but risk the 
life of the female under your protection, and your 
own, to no purpose. See you not that your are 
in my power—lI have but to say the word and 
your death is certain. Yield! or the consequences 
be upon your own head.” 

« Never !” 

«“ Take the consequences then,’ said Laroche, 
as with a half averted face he gave the word to 
fire. 

The cry of “spare him! spare him!” now 
burst from the lips of Julia, and throwing her 
arms around the neck of her brother, she inter- 
posed her form between him and the enemy. The 
ery was so startling, and the movement of the 
seemingly inanimate girl so energetic, that the 
soldiers hesitated, and Charles waved his hand 
in token of a reversion of the order. Recognising 
at once the voice of Julia, he was seized with 
wonder and amazement. Various and contending 
emotions agitated and confused him, and for a 
moment his embarrassment was visibly depicted 
in his face. The sharp, cracking report of a car- 
bine almost beneath his feet, aroused him to the 
danger of his situation, Scarcely had the echoes 
died away among the recesses of the rocks, when 
the band, headed by Fernando, emerged into view 
at the bottom of the ravine, armed and prepared 
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, for: the contest. The situation of the various 
| parties was now perplexing in the extreme. Fer. 
| nando beheld his brother and sister in reach of 
| the muskets of the French, without the power to 
| aid them. 

| The condition of the French was even more 
| harrassing. To give up the object of their hatred 
| when within sight, and return as they came was 
| what the proud spirit of their commander could 
not brook. Even that would be attended with 
imminent danger. Laroche hesitated for a mo. 
,ment. At length his quick eye detected that a 
| portion of the band were ascending by a circuitous 
route to the top of she mountain, as he justly sup. 
posed, to prevent his escape. Despeiation nerved 
him with firmness. Drawing his swond, and com. 
manding his men to follow him, he rushed down 
the declivity. 

The movement of the French was so sudden 
and unexpected, that they reached the valley before 
| the Spaniards were prepared to meet them. 
| «Fire upon them,” cried Laroche. The sol- 
diers, however, anticipated him. ‘The report of 
the muskets was simultaneous with the command. 
Four of the Guerilla party fell lifeless to the earth, 
The French now rushed upon them with fixed 
bayonets, and the mountaineers met the onset with 
determined bravery. Fernando closed with La. 
roche, and for a few minutes dealt such a shower 
of blows upon the Frenchman’s sword, that nothing 
but his consummate skill could have availed him. 
At length the skill of Laroche yielded to the sv- 
perior strength of his assailant, and his sword, 
shivering into a thousand pieces, left him at 
the mercy of the Spaniard. As Fernando raised 
his sword to strike the fatal blow, Julia rushed 
in between them. But he saw her not.— 
Rage had blinded him. Before his arm could 
be stayed the blade was crimsoned with the 
heart’s blood of the maiden, and she fell a corpse 
at his feet. 

Fernando gazed upon the inanimate form of his 
sister with an awe-struck countenance, then bury- 
ing his face in his hands, he groaned aloud. 

Laroche knelt beside the body, and pressed his 
lips to her pallid, yet warm cheek. Julian arrived in 
time to redeem his promise. ‘Laroche was spared. 

Years passed away, and the efforts of the Gueri- 
las had been crowned with success. Napoleon had 
made the last throw in his perilous game, and now 
lay in his ocean-tomb on the rock-bound island of 
St. Helena. Europe had sunk into peace; the 
thunders of battle had died away; the green cori 
grew on the plains of Waterloo; the ancient dy- 
nasty of Spain sat once more upon the thrones 0! 
Castile and Arragon; and the whole world, as if 
exhausted by long years of conflict, had ceased t0 
“go down to war.’ Is it a wonder that amid 
these changes, the struggle at the mountain pass ol 
Ronda was almost forgotten ? 

Yet one. remembered it. Years had not din- 
med the impression of that day upon the heart of 
the young Frenchman. ‘The self-devotion of Julia 
kept her memory ever green in his heart, and when 
at last he fell, years after, at Algiers, her name was 
the last sound upon his lips. 
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FAR AWAY. 


BY CATHARINE H. 


THERE ’Ss joyousness, and merriment, 
Within the lighted halls ; 

The viol with its happy tones 
In mirthful music calls; 

The ruby wine-cup sparkles bright, 
Ard smiles beam glad, and gay, 

How many pledge their friends to night 

Far away? 


How quickly do our footsteps hie 
To where the giddy meet, 
And ask from the false, worldly crowd, 
A respite short, and sweet; 
Our very voices learn their song 
And echo back its lay, 
Forgetting those, amid the throng 
Far away. 


We know not while our smiling lips 
Repeat the ringing laugh, 

How many a draught from sorrow’s cup, 
Those absent ones may quaff; 

How often shadows from their path 
Have chased the sunny ray, 

And tempests blighted those, in wrath, 

Far away. 


Philadelphia, July 16th, 1840. 
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The homestead of their early youth 
Greets not their anxious eyes ; 

The sick’ning yearning of their souls 
For their own summer skies, 

The memory of the roof-tree’s shade, 
*Neath which they ‘ve loved to play, 

These, in those breasts a grief have made 

Far away. 


But we have all that life endears, 
Save, that the twining chain 

Hath lost one link, which time perchance 
May re-unite again; 

We rove in the same path we roved 
In childhood’s summer day, 

When those were near we fondly loved, 

Far away. 


Then, oh! forget them not—they cling 
Where e’er their footsteps roam, 

To memory’s faintest trace, to all 
Around their early home ; 

Then let us not, when pleasure’s bell 
Rings out its merry lay, 

Forget those absent ones who dwell 

Far away? 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, M. D. 


! see her in that little nook, 


Flowers on her head companions wreathe ; 


She gazes careless on the brook— 
Dear gir}! I almost hear thee breathe. 
The sunbeams, streaming long and fair, 
Through broken clouds, her golden hair. 
Each thread of which has proved a ray, 
To steal men’s ‘raptured hearts away. 


Her voice is but the morning breeze, 
That in its frolic madly gushes ; 

From out yon tall old forest trees, 
To play amid the beds of rushes. 


Philadelphia, June 29, 1840. 
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Her eyes, with rich and gorgeous hue, 
Rival, not rob the skies of blue. 

The misty look of yon far isle, 
Combined with sunlight forms her smile. 


Would she would look on me with eyes 


Mingled with aught of tenderness ; 


Would she weuld listen to my sighs, 


And yield one smile my life to bless. 

But simple swain! in vain I 've sighed,— 
BR’en now she is another’s bride. 

Apart our paths in life must be, 

I naught to her—she all to me! 
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There is some kind and courtly sprite, 

That o’er the realms of fancy reigns, 
Throws sunshine on the mask of night, 

Aud smiles at slumber's powerless chains : 
°T is told, and I believe the tale, 

At this soft hour the sprite was there, 
And spread with fairer flowers the vale. 

And filled with sweeter sounds the air. 
Lone dwells within those golden vales, 

Those genial airs where he was born ; 
Where nature, list’ning rural tales, 

Leans on the rosy breast of morn. Owen of Carron. 


Tue scholastic pedant may preach to his disci- 
ples of the necessity of conforming to established 
rules of style—of the impossibility of excelling as a 
writer, unless you imitate, or rather plagiarise, the 
sentences of Goldsmith, Addison, Steel, and such 
worthies; he may sneer at the sallies of imagina- 
tion, and bestow ineflable ridicule on the perilous 
tales of chivalry, and the day-dreams of enthusiasm 
—our souls are 


‘* Framed of another leer” 


than his—the enchantments of sunny youth have 
not yet vanished at the touch of time; enlarged 
communion with the world has not totally blasted 
all the gay visions of childhood, nor chilled every 
avenue of feeling in our bosoms. The region of 
fancy is open to us, and there we delight to roam 
and revel with creatures of another essence than 
earth’s ; beings merrily disporting upon the zone of 
the moon-beams, on a clear summer night, and 
dancing together in groups beneath the sparkling 
stars. ‘To conceive the rainbow inhabited by a 
race of winged Peri of an immaculate purity, who 
smile down beautifully between rain drops and sun- 
beams, on our grosser natures. We delight in los- 
ing all recollections of this mortal sphere, and its 
corporeal grossness, and we love to translate our 
souls to the blue firmament above us; there to visit 
each sparkling world, and commune with its fancied 
inhabitants; to dream Venus an island of gems; 
another orb, an island of flowers ; another, peopled 
with young and beautiful girls, mirthfully gamboling 
in chrystaline lakes, and green bosomed vallies. 
We love to dream of the choral groves beneath the 
green billows,—of the pearl temples, and the water 
nymphs, with their long dark ringlets, and sweet 
sounding lyres,—of the ocean-monsters in myriads, 
who form mountainous piles around the haunts of 
the sea-sylphs, and listen, as if enchanted, to the 


melodious warblings of those syren maidens. We 
love to dive even below the mysterious glitter. 
ing upon the salt sea’s base, and to scan the unfa. 
thomable gulfs, and excavations beyond the deep 
limits of the waves.—To pry into the improbabilities 
of saturnian and saturnine worlds—to terrify the 
soul with the horrible images of misty caverns, and 
burning lakes, the awful abode of gnomes and de- 
mons ;—or to bewilder our conceptions with the 
unlimited, and ineffable magnificence of celestial re- 
sidences. 

In short, we are of that fanciful race of beings 
who frequently send our thoughts a journey to the 
blazing dominions of the sun, quite forgetful that 
they owe their tenement of mind to dust—quite 
heedless that they are the presumptuous mission 0! 
a worm! 





Much of our felicity consists in day-light dreams, 
and golden hopes of hours yet to be; of the things 
that live only in that flowery waste under the do- 
minion of fancy, or in recollecting the sunny mo- 
ments, and guileless joys that bloomed around us in 
youth, when life was all exhilarated and full of rain- 
bow bubbles. The briars of this cold, uncharitable 
world we would fain pass by smilingly—we would 
rejoice with the glad hearted, and lighten the bo- 
soms of those who weep. But we have little pie: 
tensions to ethics, less to the wisdom and solidity 
of Socrates, and, if we may be pardoned these pre- 
liminary observations, and have them attributed al. 
together to the wayward volatility of a threadbare 





brain, we will unfold a tale. 

There is not a sweeter, fairer, more Eden-like 
spot in all the expansiveness of this wide, wide 
world, than that which is spoken of throughout the 
‘ extremest boiders of auld Scotia as an earthly pa’ 
| dise, under the well known appellation of Spring: 
| dale. Oh, it is a heavenly place, where Flora 's 
| forever building up bowers of honey-suckle, a! 
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wild roses, sweet briar, and eglantine. It reposes 
at the foot of a majestic hill, whose one brow 
frowns dreadfully upon the babbling ocean, which 
tosses its white rage against it, and whose other, 
casts a delightful shade over the valley at noontide, 
when the sunbeams, in envy, wish to scorch the 
innocent flowers, and rob them of their rainbow 
dyes. Willow groves, and clusters of blossoming 
and budding fruit trees, ornament the green fields 
of Springdale, while sky-larks with dripping dew 
upon their glossy pinions, gold-finches, robins, and 
many fairy creatures, with throats full of music, 
wheel through the clear ether in jocund festivity. 

It was in Springdale that Roy M’Gregor was 
born. His father was a simple shepherd, and died 
whilst Roy was yet a tiny babe, and just as he 
learned to lisp his name in broken language. It 
must have been a sore trial for Roy’s gentle mother, 
for ber fair brow had been bound with the bridal 
wreath scarce two summers, ere she became a 
widow, and exchanged the myrtle and rose for the 
pale lily, and cypress. ‘The young and drooping 
widow had many struggles through the briar paths 
of this world, but her patience and fortitude over- 
came them all, and in progress of time, the little 
Roy grew up to be a nimble wight, and took his 
father’s place as pastor of the fold. 

Roy was a careless shepherd. and loved rather 


to ramble away to the clear lake, with his fishing | 


rod; to mount the steep cliffs, in search of birds’ 
nests; or to watch from the summit of the moun- 
tain for a white speck upon the dark blue sea, than 
to restrain the wanton gambols of his flock. In 
these rambling excursions he was seldom alone, 
however. Amy Willis, a sweet little shepherdess 
of an adjacent valley, trod the green paths of the 
dell and plain with him, and they frolicked among 
the heather and under the tasselled foliage by the 


lake side, as mirthfully as the gold-finned sun-fish, | 


gliding through its chrystaline depths, ‘They were 
as twin lambs to each other, rejoicing and weeping 
sympathetically, even in childhood, before one shade 
had o’erclouded the dewy sheen of life’s budding 
flowers. There was one sylvan haunt where they 
oiten sojourned for hours together, and innocently 
talked of the chivalry and knighthood of former 
ages, as they had conned some of their inspirations 
in the fragments of rude minstrelsy extant in those 
rural homes, 

Amy Willis was a beautiful little creature, with 
soft, blue, swimming eyes, fair, curling, flaxen hair, 
a cheek dyed with rose-hues, and lips of deep pur- 
ple. Sylph-like was her form, and her young me- 
mory was a treasury of border-ballads, which ran 
through her lips, like strains from a nightingale 
choir, perched in a bower of roses. Oh, how the 
vraptured Roy would clasp ‘that innocent girl to 
his bosom, in the midst of her singing, and whilst 
he Wept in the eestacy of joy, call her all the en- 

caring names he could imagine, and then deem lan- 

guage inadequate to express the depth of his affec- 
ton, Yet, it was an uncorrupt fountain, gushing 
rom the inmost recesses of his soul, and imparting 
a fervent elasticity to joy itself. 

I'wining their arms around each other, they 
Would slumber together in the cool beachen 





—" 
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, shadows till twilight came out from the woods 
| as thoughtless of, and free from, sin, as the primi- 

tive twain ere the serpent smiled in Eden. 
| Would Heaven life were all like childhood! all 
' that unshadowed dream of ‘sunshine and holy hopes 
| which shone down from the firmament, and was 
reflected through Amy’s blu eyes into the soul of 
| Roy M’Gregor, in those dlls of sweet and unal- 
| loyed delight. ” 
| They loved the May showers, because they could 
' both hie to their woodland haunt, and watch for 
| the rainbow’s coming out in its beautiful glory, far 
| beyond the bleak mountain’s summit. They loved 
| the rainbow, because they had been told it was a 
' symbol that the Great God who had made the 
| sweet-singing birds, and the sweet-smelling flowers, 

with all that was lovely and good, looked down 
'upon earth in mercy. They loved the sunshine, 
| because it compelled them to flee into the shades 
_together—and they loved the shades because they 
' sheltered them. But above, and beyond, all sub- 
_lunary things, it gave them most felicity to bask in 
| each others smiles, and to blend their gentle voices 
| together in artless music. 

But a cloud came over the sunshine of their 

| paradise—a dark and desolating cloud. 
| A burning fever came and breathed its hot breath 
| among their fragrant zephyrs, and both Amy’s pa- 
rents sickened and died! 

The delicate girl wore the fairy bloom of twelve 
summers only, at this time, and for many days after 
the terrible calamity her tender brain, was disorder- 
ed. In that wilderment of her budding reason, she 
frequently besought her attendants not to take her 
dear brother away. “Oh, no! for poor Amy’s 
| sake, do not take him away !” 





| ‘When she recovered, a messenger was in atfefid» 


| ance to accompany her to England, for now that 
both parents were dead, she had no kindred save 
one uncle, who had left his native land in youth, 
and had become a London merchant. Thither, in 
despite of all her lamentations, was the young 
orphan taken, and thither wandered the joyous 
bearing of the Springdale shepherd. Lonely and 
| desolate Roy tracked the mountain paths and trod- 
| den by-ways through the glens; the dewy sheen of 
| the rose was unheeded, and the rainbow looked 
down from the sky ungazed upon. The birds sang 
| as sweetly among the honeysuckles, and the butter- 
| fly’s wings were still gorgeous, but the first was 
now discord, reminding him of sweeter music, and 
'the last fluttered by uncaught; for Amy was not 
there to enfranchise them. ‘The sea now appeared 
| a horrid waste of gloomy waters, and the stars that 
| shone above, and were mirrored and multiplied in 
it, seemed each whispering to poor Roy, « Alas! 
alas ! thou art alone !” 

A year glided by, and saw him thus unhappy.— 
He shrunk from all mortal fellowship, and wandered 
to secret grottos to brood in silence over his faded 
joys, and meditate sorrowfully on his perished 
hopes. He loved to have visions of Amy, and 
seldom closed his eyes in sleep, but she appeared 
before him in all her pure and girlish beauty, a 
habitant of some celestial realm, singing the melody 
of angels. 
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But at length another cloud obscured the star- 
beams of Roy’s destiny, His beloved mother, who 


was daily withering ayay to the tomb since her } 
child’s heart was wrapped in grief, suddenly became | 


fearfully ill, and in less than a fortnight expired in 
his arms. 

We will pass over at season of lamentation, 
because it was very  ‘rowful, and the pen is a 
feeble thing to depic.. uch woe as emanates from 
the bosom of a child, when its dearest parental stay 
is hewn down by the sharp scythe of death. 

We will also quickly pass over the succeeding 
three years of Roy’s eventful life. 


Shortly afier the death of his mother, and when | 


he had begun to think more deeply, a young noble- 
man came to behold the beauties of Springdale, 
and admire nature in her most elegant attire.— 
The simple tale of Roy’s early love, and unfortu- 
nate separation from Amy Willis strongly interested 
him. He courted his acquaintance, and in a little 
while so won upon the youth by his affability of 
manners, that he engaged him as a page during his 
travels. Roy sold his sheepfold and soon embark- 
ed in his new capacity, with the young nobleman 


for Italy. They had been but three days upon the | 


ocean, when a dreadful storm arose, and continued 
raging for many days and nights. After the masts 
had all been felled, the sails torn to fragments, and 
the dismantled bark tossed to and fro upon the 
white-capped billows, totally unmanageable, the 
winds gradually subsided, and the waves were be- 
calmed. Famine then rapidly approached, and as 
the dregs of provisions were sharing for the last 
time, a sail was discerned afar off in the dim hori- 
zon. A signal of distress was instantly made, and 
as the stranger vessel slowly bore down upon them, 
hope removed the shadows from every countenance, 
and placed a gleam of joy, mingled with gratitude, 
in their stead. 

This aspect of anticipation was soon changed— 
the vessel proved to be a Turkish Corsair, and 
every unfortunate wretch who became their pri- 
soner, was sold into slavery. Roy M’Gregor and 
the young nobleman were purchased by distinct 
masters, who compelled them to separate with 
heavy hearts, each for a journey over the desert. 

Oppression and bondage are galling to the pride 
of a free-born spirit, and the soul of Roy burned 
with indignation and despair for many weary 
months, ere he discovered a pathway to emanci- 
pation. 

From his first purchaser he had been transferred 
to another of extensive power and possessions, 
whose summer residence was adjacent to the sea 
coast. Ali Halec was a lenient tyrant, and his 
daughter, the gentle Suela, was a creature of orien- 
tal beauty, whose heart was moulded after a softer 
nature than those of her stern countrymen. It 
was a portion of Roy’s task to water the flower- 
garden, and upon such’ occasions, it frequently hap- 
pened the dark, dewy eyes of Suela looked wistfully 
upon the movements of the youth. It soon be- 
came apparent to Roy, that Suela pitied him, and 
would, did she possess the means, immediately free 
him from his state of bondage. ‘Time shortly de- 
veloped this truth, and one morning after Suela 
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had attentively observed the youth’s countenance 
for a few moments, she inquired of him his age, 

«“ Seventeen summers,” he replied. 

«And have you no parents in your own native 
| land ?” she continued. 

* None, lady! both have long since been food 
for worms,” Roy answered, as a sigh escaped from 
| his bosom, and a tear rolled down his cheeks, 

«“ Have you no sisters nor brothers to mourn for 
the absence of one so young and—— ;” she hesi. 
tated a moment, and casting her eyes to the 
ground, as if half ashamed of her freedom, yet 
wishing to inspire courage, added in a trembling 
tone, * so interesting ?” 
| Roy, half starting, raised up his head and gazed 
| intensely upon the timid creature before him, as he 
| replied : 

“ No, kind lady, Roy has neither sister nor 
| 





brother to weep for his loss in the land of his 
| nativity; he left its sad scenes willingly, but with 
| the hope of discovering one kindred spirit on an. 
| other shore.” 

| And is there none beyond the wide, blue waters 
| whom Roy loves ?” 

| ¢O yes, lady, there is one whom Roy loves, as 
| he loves his own soul—there is one shining on the 
waste of memory like the evening star bursting 
through a sea of mist—one on whom his very 
thought revolves—one who touched the first and 
fondest chord in his bosom, and made it thrill with 
emotions ere he knew their meaning !” 

Suela pressed her fair fingers to her temple, and 
after a long silence suddenly continued ; 

* Does she, that one beloved being, return Roy’s 
love ?” 

“She did, gentle lady, she did, and hers is a 
nature that cannot change !” 

Again was the dark-eyed damsel mute and 
thoughtful for some minutes; then walking a few 
steps from him, hesitated a moment more, but 
quickly returning, as if with a struggle, suddenly 
exclaimed, 

*¢ Would Roy be free ?” 

«“ He would, lady, it is his first desire !” 

A tear burst through the raven lashes of Suela’s 
eyes, and a vermillion tint flushed in an instant 
over her forehead; they were scarce perceived ere 
her long, white veil fell over her features, and she 
said in a hurried tone, 

“ At midnight let Roy’s footsteps tread the path- 
way that leads to yon Kiosk—Suela will be there, 
and Roy shall be tree.” 

The echo of that musical yet desponding voice 
had not ceased its magic sound, ere the buoyant 
form of Suela disappeared, and when Roy turned 
to utter his thanks she was gone. 

It required but little acquaintance with the 
human heart to perceive the motive of Suela’s 
conduct, and as it flashed upon Roy’s conception, 
he felt the extent of her generosity without being 
able in any way to repay it; but the youth fell 
upon his knees, beneath the canopy of heaven, 
and petitioned that the days of one 80 purely vil 
tuous should be free from sorrow, and that her 
spirit might be clothed in a robe of salvation when 
this world has passed away. 
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At a few minutes before the appointed hour, 
Roy arose from his pillow, and cautiously pro- 
ceeded to the summer house. He had scarcely 
arrived there, ere the light form of Suela followed, 
enveloped in the fold of a capacious mantle. ‘The 
moon shone brightly, and as its beams occasionally 
fell upon her features, it showed a countenance pale 
and full of sadness. She paused upon the threshold 
of the Kiosk, threw back her mantle, and placing a 
casket in the hands of Roy, thus addressed him: 

«Stranger, were Suela detected in aiding the 
escape of a Christian from bondage, the maledictions 
of her countrymen and kindred would pursue her, 
and the curses of the prophet would be invoked 
upon her head. But there was a voice in Suela’s 
bosom which called upon her to pity thee, and 
when she pitied thee, there was still a kindlier 
voice which—but thou wouldst be free, young 
stranger, and Suela has nerved her soul to be 
thy Liberator.” She hesitated a few moments, 
wiped the dew from her brow, and proceeded,— 


' “When thou art far away from Suela, with thy 


gentle love reposing upon thy bosom, wilt thou 
uot let one thought dwell kindly on her memory ? 
Oh, Roy! when the wide waters will roll between 
us—but I am very foolish—very like a child,” and 
she wept conyalsively. 

The bosom of Roy swelled and heaved tumul. 
tuously as he listened to the fair creature’s words, 
aud had not his soul been ardently and immutably 
fixed on the glowing vision of his boyish days, the 
very tenderness and generosity of Suela must have 
conquered all other considerations; as it was he 
ell upon his knees before her, and whilst he pres- 
sed her small hand upon his heart, exclaimed, 
“Suela ! matchless Suela, if thy name shbduld ever 
cease to mingle with Roy’s orisons, or if the re- 
membrance of thy angel goodness shall ever fade 
from his memory, may the lightning of the God 
he worships sear that memory with flame, and 
palsy that praying tongue forever !” 

Suela trembled and sobbed, but summoning all 
the pride of woman’s nature to her assistance, she 
gave him the key of the garden-gate, informed him 
where a vessel was moored in the neighborhood, 
entreated his acceptance of the casket she brought 
with her, faltered forth a wild farewell, and hurried 
back to the solitude of her chamber. 

Roy immediately left the domains of Ali Halec, 
and implicitly following Sulea’s directions, arrived 
ata small bay where a vessel lay at anchorage. 
On approaching the water, he discovered a boat 
coming toward the shore, and in a few moments 
heard his name distinctly pronounced by one of 
the boatmen, He answered the voice, when the 
boatman immediately landed, and inquired if he 
mic not the young stranger for whom the lady 
pv engaged a passage. On replying in the 
“irmative, Roy stepped into the boat, and was 
‘owed over to the vessel at anchor. 

Msc. a light, sharp-bowed bark, calculated 
“ Saling swiftly, and her crew was composed 
te Dae Greeks. The captain invited Roy into 
aie and informed him he was under great 
= 1ons to his fair liberator, and besides he was 
snerously recompensed for transporting him to 
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another shore, by the same ministering angel._— 
The anchor was quickly hoisted, and the white 
wings of the vessel soon kissed the fresh breeze 
out upon the main. The silver moon and the 
bright court of stars, shone down upon the waves 
in tranquil beauty, whilst the vessel tossed the 
white foam above her prow, and “ walked upon 
the waters like a thing of intellect.” 

Two long months elapsed without any extraor- 
dinary circumstances occurring to mar the progress 
of Roy’s journey to England. At the close of that 
period, and upon a voluptuous twilight early in Sep- 
tember, he alighted from a stage in the splendid 
and populous city of London: what his feelings 
were upon that occasion may be more easily con- 
ceived than described; yet the natural wonder of 
the peasant on beholding such innumerable, and to 
him, striking scenes, was overbalanced by the in- 
tensity of those anticipations which placed Amy 
Willis in the prospective. 

A thousand changing visions were floating in 
his imagination—at one moment he beheld her 
bursting from her fifteenth summer, in all the ele- 
gant drapery of young and perfect loveliness, the 
attracting magnet of many willing souls; at an- 
other, the thought suddenly darted across his brain, 
that her feelings might be changed! that the Lon- 
don Amy might not be the same innocent being 
that had woven love-knots and flower-garlands in 
Springdale. And then, three years of separation! 
it was a long, long age for hearts to be divided. 
What might not such absence have performed ? 
Amy might have deemed him dead, wept for him, 
and considered it necessary for her own quiet, to 
estrange every thought from his memory; and the 
supposition was terrible, but it did intrude, * an- 
other’s bosom may now be her pillow, and she the 
bride of another’s bed !” 

Starting from his seat, and pressing his hands 
wildly on his brow at the idea, Roy exclaimed, 

“Oh God! if she; my all of heaven in this dark 
world of blighted hopes, is faithless, let this night 
prove my last,—let my extent of wretchedness re- 
main unrevealed !” 

Poor Roy! that night to thee was one of horrid 
dreams. A treacherous slumber pressed thine eye- 
lids, and when thou didst awake in the morning, thy 
spirit was weary and unrefreshed. 

At an early hour of the day he sallied forth in 
quest of the residence of Amy’s uncle, and as the 
latter was an eminent and well known merchant 
of the metropolis, he had little difficulty in dis- 
covering it. It was a lofty and magnificent build- 
ing, and as Roy gazed on its towering summit and 
expansive front, his heart almost failed within him 
at the probable result of his visit. It was true, 
poverty could be no barrier to his hopes, for the 
casket Suela has presented him was stored with 
jewels of immense value, treasures that could over- 
come the objections of the uncle, if but the niece, 
his own sweet mountain companion, knew no 
change ! 

Summoning all his fortitude, he rapped at the 
door, which was immediately opened by a servant; 
Roy enquired if Miss Willis resided there, and 
being answered in the affirmative, requested to see 
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_her. The servant appeared a little surprised, scru- 
tinised the person of Roy rather uncourteously for 
a moment, requested his name, then desired him 
to walk in and be seated whilst he informed Miss 
Willis, 

There was a deep and awful pause in the reason 
of Roy M’Gregor during those few moments which 
preceded the appearance of the young lady; his 


over and cast a dark, cold shade upon it, and his 
perceptions were lost in that bewilderment of emo. 
tion which rushed around his heart, and folded to 
his memory the image of his long lost Amy. But, 
alas! how soon was the spell of these wild fore- 
bodings broken! Roy had nerved himself to the 
task, and was gradually becoming calm, although 
in that calmness there was mingled that undefinable 
dread of uncertainty which attends hope and fear, 
and his heart beat audibly as the sound of a light 


more distinct, and as the door slowly moved on its 


images. Another second elapsed and a female 
form stood before him! His eyes glanced intensely 
on her features for an instant, but it was only for 
an instant—they met not the glance of her they 
sought—a chill came over his blood, which almost 
stopped its circulation. 

“You requested to see me, I believe, sir?” 

* Miss Willis was the young lady.” 

« Yes, sir, I am Miss Willis.” 

Roy stood astounded and confused ; passing his 
hand over his eyes, he again looked upon her fea- 
tures ; * there can be no deception, it is not Amy,” 
he whispered inwardly ; then suddenly recollecting 
that he had not inquired for Miss Amy Willis, his 
respiration became freer, as he observed,— 
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. 4 We met, ‘t was in the mazy dance, I only caught thine 
; eye, 

ita A smile, a look, a hurried word, and thou hadst floated 

et by, 

But sweeter than an angel’s dream, or Houri’s voice at 
even, 

Or music on a moonlit tide, was that one glimpse of 
heaven, 


June 20th, 1840. 


brain seemed struggling with a cloud that hovered | 


foot echoed upon his ears; it became more and | 


hinges, his vision appeared confused with lovely | 





MET. 


“TI am sorry, Miss—there must be some mis. 
take, Miss Amy Willis of Springdale, was tie 
young lady I alluded to in my inquiry.” 

« My sweet cousin Amy,” responded the maiden, 
whilst her voice assumed a tone of heartfelt mour. 
fulness, and a gem from the fount of sorrow drop. 
ped from her bright eye, “ Alas, young gentleman, 
| my dearest cousin’s angel beauty has long since 
raingled with the dust, and her pure spirit winged 
its flight to paradise !” 

Could a bolt of thunder have been hurled upon 
the head of Roy M’Gregor at that instant, it could 
not have prostrated him more suddenly to the earth, 
Life for a long time seemed totally extinguished, 
| and when its returning pulses again thrilled through 
| his frame, convulsion succeeded convulsion, until 
| his blooming form was wasted away to a skeleton. 
| Long and ghastly was the struggle between life and 
death, and mary nights that youth closed his eyes 
in agony, wishing, if heaven so willed it, no earthly 
| morn should dawn again to him; but it was not 
thus to be, and when he had been two months, as 
| it were, on the very verge of eternity, his strength 
| gradually returned, and he finally recovered. But 

was he happy ? 

Of the manner, the slow, withering, agonising 
'manner in which Amy Willis died—how every 
‘hope of her young and pure soul faded into despair, 
until its chords were all wrung and snapped asun. 
der—how calm and beautiful she smiled upon death 
as he approached, and resigned her sweet breath 
unto him—of these things we will not, dare not, 
| presume to speak. Oh, no! our pen is too feeble 
| to describe a pure virgin spirit’s emancipation from 

dust—too humble to attempt delineating such a 
| transition from earth to heaven! 
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Z. Y. X. 


\ Ve WE MET. 





The sunny lightness in that eye of deepest blue s¢ 
rene, 

The waving of thy glossy curls in all their golden 
sheen, 

The trembling voice, the snowy bust, the form of fairy 
grace, 

How oft in fancy’s dreamy glass that meeting ! 
trace. 
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CRUIZING. IN -THE LAST War: 


No. XIII. 


“Once more upon the waters! yet once more! 


And the waves bound 


That knows his rider. 


beneath me as a steed 


Welcome to their roar!” Childe Harold. 


The hk A 


« Has a care, massa,” whispered a low voice 
outside, coming apparently from beneath the win- 
dow of the hut where I was confined —* hab a care 
you no talk so loud, or some body beside me may 
hear.” 

«And who are you—old thunder gust, putting 


in your oar this way among your betters 2” broke | 


in Taffrail at my side. 

« And who de debbil be you, eh ?” retorted the 
voice, which I now found to be that of our guard. 
“Ino speak to you, Massa Toprail, but to de 
offisar dere,” and seemingly highly offended the 
dusky sentinel began once more his monotonous 
walk, 

“Surely I should know that voice,” said I to 
myself, «I have heard it somewhere, but when I 
cannot recolleect—ah! I have it—hist!” said I, as 
the guard once more approached the window, * are 
you not old Hannibal ?” 


“Goramighty how you find dat out, massa?” | 


grinned the negro, pretending extreme surprise at 


iny words, although it was evident the fellow had | 
‘ong since discovered who I was, “I may be Han- | 


nibal, or I may no be Hannibal—but what is dat 
(0 you, eh, Massa Danforth ?” and again he grin- 
ned, until his white teeth were seen almost from 
ear to ear, 

“Come,” I continued, in the same low tone, “I 
cannot be mistaken—you are from Baltimore, and 
have n’t forgotten me yet I see. Do you remem. 
ver when you used to carry me in your arms, and 
make tiny ships for me to sail ?” 

: Eh! dat do I Massa Danforth,—but Lor bless 
» Said he, shaking his head, and rolling up his 
tyes, “how de times hab been transmigrated since 
Cen—Maussa Powden dead and gone—we all sell 


us 


‘0 some dain sugar planter—and,” continued he, | 


ps another grin, and a significant jerk of his 
vrehnger over his shoulder, «I find myself here 


| all at once—dat ’s all. But you, how in de name 
of all that sacred, as de class-leader use to say, did 
| you get here ?” 

| It’s along story, but hark! is not some one 
| coming around those bushes ?” 

|  « Yes—bob in your head like a leetle tortoise — 
| quick, quick—I be back by and by massa,” and 
resuming his walk, he jerked up his head a la 
| militaire, and broke out, with inimitable gravity 
| into an old camp-meeting hymn— 


“Lion of de tribe of Judah, 
Lion of de tribe of Judah, &c.” 


I could scarcely refrain from laughing outright. 
Though years had passed since we had met, and 
time had whitened the curly locks of my uncle’s 
, old butler, now transformed into a bucanier, yet 
he was the same mixture of shrewdness, conceit, 
| and hypocrisy as ever. He had once been a great 
Methodist, and withal somewhat of an exhorter, 
and many 4 time had I seen him shouting at the 
‘top of his lungs behind the stand at a camp-meet- 
ing. Even then, however, he was tormented with 
an itching for theft, and many a poultry yard used 
to suffer in order that his delicate palate might be 
| satisfied. Yet to his master he was always faith- 
ful; and few knew of these little peccadilloes; but 
‘as he had taken a great liking to me, had taught 
'me to fish, swim, and shoot, and carried me about 
_with him to many of his cronies, I came gradually 
to know much more about Hannibal than he would 
like to have acknowledged. As long as he con- 
| tinued sober, however, he was a model of exem- 
| plary conduct, but whenever he could get a chance 
to indulge in his favorite beverage undetected, he 
| would lose all his circumspection, and I had seen 
‘him at such times take up an old violin, and scrape 
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away for half a night with the greatest glee, nod- 
ding his head and stamping his feet in time, to a 
whole room full of shuffling negroes and negresses. 
I confess that many a time in my mischievous 
boyhood, I had spent my last shilling of pocket 
money in coaxing the old fellow into these pota- 
tions, in order to enjoy the sport of the succeeding 
frolic. He had been sold with the rest of my 
uncle’s slaves after the death of that relative, and 
I had heard nothing of old Hannibal except that 
he had been taken to Louisiana. I knew enough 
of him, however, not to be astonished, though I 
was somewhat surprised at his present situation. 
He had doubtless played his old pranks on his new 
master until he had won his confidence, and then 
not liking his service, had seized the first occasion 
secretly to decamp. By what turn of fortune, 
however, he had been led to join his present asso- 
ciates I could not well imagine. While indulging 
these reflections the old fellow had got some dis- 
tance from my window, and presenting his piece 
to the intruder, he stopped singing and exclaimed, 

‘© Who goes dere ?—stand !” 

*“ Hillo! is that you, old parson?” sung out a 
sailor’s voice. 

“Who dere—stand—gib de word—or I fire.” 

“ Fire, and be d—d,” said the voice, but then 
adding in a conciliating tone, “don’t you know 
me, Hannibal ?” 

“Gib de word and I know you—not gib it 
and you stranger—one—two—tree”—and I could 
hear the sharp click of the lock of his piece. 

“ Fight to the last, then, and be d— to you,” 
growled the voice, as it crossed the line, and soon 
died away on the right in the gathering twilight. 

‘*Eh! you no crow over sentry,” chuckled the 
guard, looking after the angry seamen with a 
broad grin on his face, * like you crow over old 
Hannibal, Massa Bodon,—but dis will neber do— 
he interrupt my singing 


** Massa sell me to Lou's'ana—yo—ho! 
Good bye wife and children dear—yo—ho! 
Good bye wife and children dear—yo—ho! 
Oh! [I neber see you more—yo—ho!” 


‘«s Hist—hist—Hannibal,”’ I whispered, as he 
again approached the window. But though he 
was so nigh as to render it impossible not to hear 
me, with the most imperturbable gravity he con- 
tinued his walk, breaking out into a well known 
chaunt, 


‘* Like Hebrew beast in de market fold, 

Like Hebrew beast in de market fold, 

Like Hebrew beast in de market fold, 

We endures de heat, and we bear de cold, 
Qber de riber.” 


When he came to the end of his walk, however, 
I thought I could see him slyly casting his eye 
toward the winduw a moment; but if so it was 
instantly turned away again, and he broke out into 
a louder strain, 
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“Oh! take your shoes from off your feet, 
Oh! take your shoes from off your feet, 
Oh! take your shoes from off your feet, 
We soon shall walk de golden street, 
Ober de riber.” 


“ Hannibal! Hannibal! what the deuce is ti 
matter with you?” said I once more, as he drew 
nigh. ‘The old fellow again pretended not to hea 
me, but broke out at the top of his lungs, swinging 
his body from side to side, and patting his leg in 
time with his hands, 


“De debbil mad and I am glad, 

1 wud he always may be mad,— 

What make de debbil hate me so? 

He had me once, and he let me go,— 
Ober de riber.” 


«© Hannibal—for heaven’s sake, stop—and liste 
to me,” said I. 

« What de debbil you want, massa—eh ?” said 
he, suddenly whecling round, and grinning most 
provokingly at me, “ why you no let poor sentry 
do him soul good by singing one leetle hymn?” 

The look, the air, the tone, every thing was so 
inexpressibly characteristic, that though the last 
one in the world to indulge in mirth on such a 
subject, I could not refrain from bursting into a 
hearty laugh, in which, after a little grimace on the 
part of Hannibal, produced by a vain attempt to 
keep up his character, he joined as uncontrollably 
as myself. In a moment, however, I checked my 
mirth, and said, 

« Enough of this,—and you may spare me, if 
you please, any attempt to convince me of your 
worth by singing psalms. I ’Hl take all that for 
granted, and so will my friends here—” 

« Massa too good,” said the old fellow bowing, 
and taking all I said in eagnest. 

«« But now to the point#—can’t you help us some- 
how to escape ?” 

The old hypocrite drew a long whistle, and 
opening his huge eyes to their full extent, said 

« What you tink of me, sar ?—hab I no honor 
—pon my soul can’t be massa,” and he laid lis 
hand on his heart. 

« Yes—but it can,” said I, for I knew the chia- 
racter I had to deal with, * you "Il never suffer us 
to be sacrificed by these rascally cut-throats here, 
—it would be neither honorable nor gentleman 
like.” 

« Eh! what dat you say,” ejaculated the old 
fellow, looking suddenly up, “not gemman like: 

«« No—besides we °ll richly reward you—yoU 
shall be free—go back to the States if you wish— 
I ll see that no one ever troubles you— ; 

« Will you do dat, massa ?—will you ?—and “s 
leetle money too, to keep old man from starving: 
—no let him be catch agin by dem dam sug! 
planter ? eh! will you promise all dat ?” 

«© Yes—provided you get us all off” 

« All—” said he, pausing a moment, “ It berry 
hard on poor nigger—but spose must be done— 
well, one, two clock in morning tide make, *" 
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den my turn come agin—by dat time be all ready, 
and when Hannibal whistle, den come to de win- 
dow—undertan dat, massa ?” 

I nodded assent, and after a few more directions, 
the old fellow resumed his walk, while we sat down 
to wait impatiently for the hour of our release. 

Meanwhile the night drew on, and as the short 
twilight faded rapidly away, a cloud of almost im- 
penetrable darkness settled down upon the scene 
without. During the whole day we had remained 
in the hut where we had been first huddled, on 
landing in the Pirate’s Hold, and though we had 
listened eagerly for the sounds of a fray, we had 
heard nothing to betoken the presence of the pur- 
suers of the morning. For the first hour or two 
of our confinement we had indeed heard occasion- 
ally the sullen booming of a gun at sea, but these 
sounds had gradually died away, and for many 
hours an unbroken silence had rested upon the 
lagoon, and the apparently deserted brig. Uneasy 
fears had risen in our minds lest we should be left 
to our fate by the American squadron, and we saw 
nothing before us in that alternative but death.— 
The fear of betrayal would alone seal our doom, 
and though the captain had expressed his determi- 
nation to save us, | knew of how little avail his 
interposition would be if against an exasperated 
crew. Actuated by these fears, we hailed the dis- 
covery of Hannibal, and our subsequent treaty with 
emotions of gratitude, 

The hut in which we were confined was raised 
on logs, to protect it from the tide, and commanded 
a view of the lagoon, and neighboring streight, in- 
terrupted here and there, however, hy intervening 
trees. The window from which I conversed with 
the sentinel was on the back of the hut, and on 
that account only had our interview passed unno- 
ticed by the freebooters. The view, however, from 
the opposite casement disclosed few signs of life 
on the part of the pirates, ‘The positiun of the 
brig remained unchanged, but scarcely a man was 
seen about her decks; while the few stragglers 
who had at first been discernible along the shore, 
had now one by one disappeared, until as the 
shades of evening grew duskier, one solitary figure 
alone was seen on the fore-yard arm of the brig, 
‘caning listlessly forward, as if gazing into the 
gloom ahead. At length as the obscurity increased, 
even he was lost sight of, until finally nothing was 
perceptible except the shadowy outline of the vessel 
_— traced against the dusky back ground of the 
sky, 

_ It was already ten o’clock, and the few stars at 
irst discernible above, liad vanished in the gloom, 
when having chosen one of our little group as 
Sentry, to call us at midnight, we lay down to 
snatch a few moments of repose. Overcome by 
excitement and fatigue, my companions were soon 
buried in repose. But I could not sleep. In vain 
I tried to lull myself into forgetfulness; in vain I 
resolved to think no more of the occurrences of 
the last twenty-four hours; for the determination 
Would scarcely be made before my thoughts would 
pi revert to their old subject, and I would see 
' nore in imagination the battle, the massacre, 
and the Subsequent flight. Meantime silence reign- 
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ed on all around, so that the deep breathing of my 
companions seemed painfully loud. The tread of 
the sentry outside broke with monotonous distinct- 
ness on the ear, and the sullen roar of the surf 
boomed faintly on the distance. Suddenly I heard 
a shot, then another, and then the loud roll of 
a drum from the brig. Shouts, cries, and heavy 
feet rose upon the silence, and in a moment all 
was commotion. Springing to my feet, and rush- 
ing to the window, I detected the cause of the 
alarm at once, 

The night was still gloomy, but as the streight, 
separated from the hut only by a line of dwarf trees, 
lay almost at our feet, I had no sooner reached 
the casement than my ear caught the accustomed 
sound of mufiled oars proceeding from a boat pull- 
ing swiftly for the lagoon. It had already, from 
the direction of the sound, obviously passed the 
masked battery of the pirates, and the shots I had 
heard proceeeded, doubtless, from their awakened 
sentinels. Still not a word was spoken on board 
the barge. Steadily they maintained their course 
although the brig was beginning to open her fire; 
and the shouts of the miscreant crew rung out fierce 
and frequent on the night. All at once I caught a 
glimpse of a dark body shooting out from the sha- 
dowy trees in front; another followed in quick 
succession ; and amid a tempest of grape-shot and 
cannister from the brig, returned with equal preci- 
sion from the bows of the boats, the line of barges 
dashed up in gallant style to the pirate’s vessel, and 
with loud cheers, attempted to scale her sides. 
The surprise was so complete that scarcely a cou- 
ple of minutes had elapsed between the first alarm 
and the moment when the three boats sweeping up 
beneath the guns of their foes, changed the contest 
which the pirates had hoped to maintain at a dis- 
tance, into a fight of personal prowess, Yet though 
taken thus unawares, they knew too well their fate 
if captured, to permit them to waver a moment. 
Clustering fiercely on the bow, the quarter, the 
sides, or wherever their opponents attempted to 
board, they cheered each other on with mingled 
shouts, curses, and yells, until the very welkin rang 
again with the discord, It was an awful specta- 
cle. The incessant flashing of the small arms threw 
a lurid glare around the scene of conflict, in which 
might be distinguished the dark, smoky faces of the 
combatants, seeming like beings from the nether 
world, rather than mortal men. The rattling of 
the musketry, the sharp crack of the pistols, the 
clashing of cutlasses, the shouts of the officers, the 
oaths of the bucaniers and the occasional cheer 
of our own men, as they thought for a moment they 
had obtained a footing on the brig, made a picture 
upon which, though I had often witnessed conflicts 
before, 1 had never yet gazed on with such excited 
feelings. Oh! how I longed to be free once more, 
to strike one blow, and avenge my native country- 
men, to join in and feel the wild “ rapture of a con- 
flict like this,” and not to be chained like an im- 
prisoned eagle, and see my own messmates mowed 
ruthlessly down, when a few more stout arms might 
turn the fortune of the day, and rid the world of a 
nest of miscreants. Words cannot te!l the agony I 
suffered in beholding the unavailing bravery of my 
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shipmates, overpowered as they were, by numbers, 
and the advantages of position, on the part of their 
foes. ‘Twice did they gain a footing on the deck, 
and twice did the pirates, headed by their leader, 
beat them back, hurling them wounded, into the 
lagoon, from which they were too weak to extricate 
themselves. Yet my gallant countrymen quailed 
not until more than half their number was disabled, 
fruitlessly attempting to mount the sides of the brig 
against the serried lines of their foes, At length a 
momentary pause was made by both parties, but it 
was only for a moment. Suddenly I heard a deep 
voice, in which I recognised the frigate’s first lieu- 
tenant, shouting, 

«Once more—my lads—follow me,” and in an 
instant, a third desperate attempt was made to 
board. 

«« Beat them back—death or victory—hurl every 


hell-hound of them overboard,” thundered back the | 


pirate captain, as the conflict again commenced. 

« On—on—strike the murderers to the heart,” 
again shouted the voice of the gallant Sands, as his 
pistol flashed in the captain’s face, 

‘Hew him down—cleave them to the chine— 
Sacre,” were the responses of as many voices, fol- 
lowed by the clattering of blades, the death grapple 
of men, and anon the deep splash of some conquered 
foe into the sluggish lagoon, But gallantry, brave- 
ry, perseverance, were of no avail. My noble mess- 
mate fell pierced with wounds, and was with diffi- 
culty dragged into the barge. After a desperate 
struggle, our men were a third time beaten back, 
and the pirates remained victorious. But so severe 
had been their loss, and so much had they been in- 
debted to the nettings for their success, that they 
made no attempt to pursue the boats, and suffered 
them to draw off almost into the mouth of the 
streight, even before opening a fire from their bat- 
tery upon them. By this time they were within a 


| friend speaks.” 

| He knows us, by »” said the boatswai, 
| * or how should he tell the schooner’s name, Pil 
—pull, like furies—it is our only chance for jij 
| and, with the velocity of thought, the barges ihe 
under the protection of the trees, and were heard 
the next instant, surging swiftly down the streish; 

“Who ’s that traitor?” shouted the voice of 
one of the approaching group, “ shoot him down,” 

« Not now,” replied the voice of the leader, « he 
’s safe enough there till morning, when we °|| hang 
the whole d—d set. Push on, or the boats wil 
get offt—push on, push on, I say, and none of your 
grumbling.” 

The man muttered something in reply, and would 
| have appealed to his comrades, but they sided, one, 
| and all, with their leader, and the whole group was 
soon lost to sight, as they dashed through the brush 
| toward the battery. 
| A narrow escape for us, by heaven !—if ou 
| sentinel proves false, we are lost men,” ejaculated 
Captain Henley, who, with all of us, had held his 
breath during this momentous discussion, 

“’ He is not Hannibal,” I answered, « if he de. 
ceives us, with such motives to keep him faithful,” 

* Let us hope for the best,” answered Henley, «it 
is now past eleven—he will be here—thank God! 
—by one.” 

Sleep was now impossible. The sound of the 
retreating barges had not yet ceased, and we 
listened anxiously to learn whether they had pass. 
ed the battery. A few moments satisfied us in 
a flash of light near the mouth of the streights, 
followed by a rapid roll of fire arms, apparently 
from the retreating boats. The firing, however, 
whatever had been its result, soon ceased, and 
for a quarter of an hour more, we heard no- 
thing. Suddenly, however, a rocket shot up into 


| near the mouth of the streight—pull, Storms, 
’ 











stone’s throw of the hut, and I saw with horror | the sky, a few fathoms, apparently, out of the 
the number of wounded lying in the boats. The! streight, and was answerec immediately, by a blue 


moon had meantime half risen over the forest, and 
in her pale light, I could just discern a detachment 
of men hurrying down toward the masked battery, 
in order, doubtless, to sweep the retreating boats, 
as they passed. I did not hesitate. Forgetting 
danger, prudence, every thing but the peril of my 
countrymen, I shouted. 

+ Pull for your lives—there ’s a masked battery 


THE DYING 


Hark! does he hear a cry ? 

Look! are the dun clouds dark’ning on his sight ? 
Hush! for he waves his iron arm on high, 

And his freed spirit leaps again in fight. 

He is no more the captive, but the king, 

He dreams his days of glory scarce begun,— 

The battle smoke rolls slowly from the sun, 

His army reels—he grasps his eagle-wing, 

And thunders on—lo! Lodi’s bridge is won. 


ight, off to sea, disclosing for a moment, the faint 
tracery of a schooner, which I knew at once to le 
The Storm. 
| They have escaped,” said Taffrail, drawing é 
| long breath. 

“And there goes the frigate’s signal gun,” I said, 
as a cannon still farther out at sea, boomed sullenly 





’ across the night. 
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Gods! how he knits his brow! 

A sea of flame roars in that wintry sky, 

And shiv'ring, as their war-torn banners bow, 
Amid the dead his frozen followers fly. 

The Cossack is behind them, death around; 

The thunder-king is hurled from Europe's throne, 
Like a chained lion, chafing o’er his bone, 

He bursts the den at last, and with a bound, 





Stalks o’er the world again, its king alone. 
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THE HUNTER’S SONG. 


A TALE. 


BY MRS, LYDIA 


On a snowy draperied couch, in a neat but plain 
chamber, reclined a beautiful invalid, apparently in 
the last stage of that flattering disease, which be- 
cuiles us so imperceptibly to the portal of the tomb. 
She lay with her elbow resting on her pillow, and 
her head upon her hand; while her black glossy 
hait clustered in profusion, around a neck and bo- 
som, pure and colorless as the lines which surround- 
ed her; and her large dark eyes were fixed with a 
sadly sweet expression, upon a very young and 
beautiful creature, who, apparently, slept upon the 
sick chair, beside the open window. It had been 
a calm bright night, in the rich autumn, such an 
one as draws the mind, resistlessly, toward the 
Holy Habitation; and she had allowed her atten- 
dant sister, to slumber long, while she held com- 
munion with her own soul, and with God. 

She had seen many sorrows, Even from her 
infancy she had been acquainted with grief. Her 
earliest recollections were of the frantic brutality of 
a drunken father, and the deep, deep grief of an 
amiable and idolised mother. Although she would 
hide her little face, and crouch in a corner while 
the storm of rage lasted, yet, when the demon of 
wrath withdrew, she would run to her agonised 
mother, cling to her bosom, and with sobs and 
tears entreat her not to weep so. She would even 
sufler hunger in silence, lest by asking for food, she 
should add to that miserable mother’s afflictions. 

Thus was her young spirit moulded to sadness ; 
and a dark cloud spread over ihe sun of childhood’s 
gladness. 

She sought no companionship, for she felt as if 
every one was aware of the disorders of her father’s 
house, and she shrunk instinctively, alike, from 
cruel scorn, or heartless pity. And when her fa- 
ther died at length in a fit, induced by intemperance, 
she could not understand why her poor mother 
Stould so lament over him. She did not know 
that it was his ruin, his hopeless departure, his mil- 

ewed memory, that so wrung the heart of her 
whom she saw delivered from a torturer. Still she 
Wept because her mother was sorrowful, and there 
Was None to comfort her, And when she saw that 
lone Widow, weeping, long and bitterly, over a let- 
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ter which brought her the gift of that handsome 
cottage, and its domain, together with a stipend 
sufficient to furnish them with every comfort, she 
did not understand that the donor had embittered 
his gift with keen reproaches, and bitter animad- 
versions, dwelling upon her young indiscretions, 
disobedience, and wilful sacrifice of herself to a 
foolish passion. Yet the child knew there was 
cause of grief. 

After they were established in comfort in their 
own home, and want and sorrow were only bitter 
memories, the happiness that reigned in that home, 
was like the light of the full moon, clear, calm, 
beautiful, yet cold. The neighbors regarded the 
habitation of Mrs. Eglon, as a sacred place, so 
quiet and beautiful were its inmates, and so calm 
and sweet the spirit that reigned over and around 
it. The parlor was furnished with delicate simpli- 
city, and the garden was like a little paradise. 
Mrs. Eglon welcomed every one who come to visit 
her, yet the voice of mirth, or noisy discussion, 
never sounded in her abode; and the tongue of 
scandal and animadversion, was silent in her pre- 
sence; such an awe did the lightest spirits feel of 
her gentle and almost holy spirit. 

Ruby was her mother’s constant companion ; 
and the nurse and guardian of her little sister Ruth, 
who was a very infant at the time of their father’s 
death, being younger than Ruby, by eight years. 
Ruby was like her mother, tall, and elegant, in per- 
son, pale as the white lily, with an intellectual ex- 
pression of feature, and black hair and eyes. 


complexion, mingled of the rose end lily, and eyes 
like sapphires sparkling in the sunbeams. Her 
neck, arms, hands, and feet, were of perfectly sym- 
metrical beauty ; and her mother and sister loved 
her with the deepest ardor of worshipping affection. 
To her they never spoke of the sorrowful past, 
which she could not remember; but when she was 
in the garden, or the field, sporting with her pet 
lambs, or her kitten, then did they frequently hold 





communion respecting the days of adversity. On 
| one such occasion did Mrs, Eglon unfold to her 
' daughter the incidents of her early life. ‘That she 


Ruth was a glad little creature with sunny curls, 
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was the daughter of a rich man, his only child, and 
only beloved. Her mother died while she was a 
little child. That having been always indulged, 
she grew wilful and selfish; and at length setting 
aside her father’s counsel and authority, she con- 
sented to a clandestine union with one who had 
the address to beguile both her affections, and her 
judgment. 

Her father in the moment of offended pride and 
wounded affection, married a second wife, and 
made a will wholly in her favor ; yet when he learn- 
ed that his child was a destitute widow, with little 
ones to feed, he gave her the little estate on which 
she dwelt, and settled on her a quarterly annuity, for 
life. Yet he embittered his gift with reproaches, 
and recriminations. She remarked that her father’s 
temper was harsh, and yet she could not blame 
him; she had so cruelly requited his love and kind- 
ness. “Yet,” she continued, “ my afflictions have not 
been uselessto me. I trust that they have been blest 
to me, in the chastening of a proud and pampered 
spirit. ‘They showed me the vanity of all my idols, 
the insufficiency of earthly consolation ; and in my 
grief and loneliness, I found the Balm of Gilead 
and the Paysician who is able to heal the soul.” 

Thus did she warn the attentive girl to beware 
of her own affections, to keep her fancy, ever under 
the control of reason, to remember, that, to love, 
and be beloved, is not the end, and aim, of woman’s 
existence. ‘That her aim, should be, piety, useful- 
ness, and happiness, here, that her end may be 
peace, and eternal joy. 

Ruby listened, and inwardly did she invoke aid, 
and strength, from on high; for she felt that, 
even now, her fancy and her judgment were at va- 
riance. 

Ever since Mrs. Eglon came to her pi. 3ent 
abode, Ruby had been the object of admiration in 
the neighborhood, for gentle beauty, staid and wo- 
manlike deportment. She never joined in the sports 
of the children of her own age; yet whenever she 
met them, which was often, as she went to the 
shops, and on the other errands, she was cheerful, 
affable, and sociable. She did not attend school, 
for her mother was her teacher in every necessary, 
and several ornamental, branches of education; but 
to church, she constantly attended her pious parent, 
and was the unconscious object of boyish admira- 
tion, and girlish envy. Among the lads who felt 
her passing smile an honor, was James Wilbur, a 
beautiful, light-hearted, musical boy, as one need 
look at. He was the only son of the Nabob, of 
that country place ; who was any thing, and every 
thing, that a man, and the father of a family ought 
not to be. A deistical sceptic, a gambler, and a 
devotee to the bottle; if there was aught that he 
loved above his own gratification, it was his English 
hounds. His wife was the daughter of a rich vul- 
gar farmer, whose education as regards morality, 
piety, or delicacy, had been utterly neglected. She 
could subscribe blindly to all her husband’s opinions ; 
aad laugh at his lewdest jests ; for he was an advocate 
of liberty to licentiousness. Little James could 
hardly prattle befure he was taught all kinds of im- 
proper laiguage ; and being his father’s pet, and a 
plaything among his companions, his young spirit 
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was polluted by profane and sceptical coversation, 
and often revolting remarks, 

Thus the gentle and affectionate nature of the 
innocent child, was perverted; and planted with the 
germs of iniquity befure he could tell good from 
evil, In his childhood he was an earnest advocate 
of infidelity, Possessing a strong and retentive 
memory, and quick perceptions, he could repea 
every sneer which had in his presence been aimed 
against religion, while he added many a speculative 
opinion to the theories to which he listened. 

He was Ruby’s senior by two years, and outyied 
all his companions, in his devotion to the dark. 
eyed charmer. The richest fruits, the sweetes, 
flowers, the ripest berries, were ever borne as offer. 
ings to her; and her sweet quiet smile was a valued 
reward. Many a fair flower and valuable plant 
adorned her garden as gifts from James ; who made 
it a point to plant them; and many an hour did he 
assist her in her floral labors. 

She had no brother, and her gentle affections ad. 
mitted him to the brother’s place, and often gave 
him that endearing and holy appellation. Mrs, 
Eglon was wholly unacquainted with his family, 
being but little familiar among her neighbors, heard 
nothing of the Wilburs, except the sycophant 
praise, which people are ever ready to bestow upon 
the wealthy. She was convinced, however, that 
they were a family destitute of religion, as they 
seldom appeared at church, and their behaviour there, 
was any thing rather than devout. Often did she 
say to herself, “If Ruby was a boy, I should trem- 
ble to see James Wilbur manifest such a partiality 
for her society, and although there is not now, the 
same danger of contamination, still I am not pleas- 
ed to see him here so frequently.” 

Time passed swiftly on. The children were ad- 
vancing toward maturity. She began to fear that 
James was too frequently in Ruby’s thoughts, al- 
though it was evident, that she thought not of love, 
for she spoke of him often and freely, and more 
than once, deplored to her mother, that so brilliant 
and amiable a mind as his, should be allowed to lie 
waste, without scholastic culture, or religious im- 
pression. Yet he was a pleasant and obliging con- 
panion, and she felt his presence and assistance, 
necessary, in the prosecution of many a favorite 
project. Still the thought that he was dearer 10 
her than common companionship would warrant, 
had never broken the unreserved freedom of her 
communion with him. The conference with her 
mother, to which we have alluded, first threw 4 
light upon her mind, which revealed to her that 
many a tender and tenacious tendril of her young 
affections, had become intertwined with his name. 
She had never concealed any thing from her mo- 
ther, and while a slight flush overspread her face 
and bosom, she looked up ingeniously, and said: 

“ Dear mother, I thank you for your counsel ; 
and although you may not be aware of it, I need 
your caution. Even now, while you were speaking, 
a something from within, has told me that my fancy 
is already at fault. Ever since my earliest child- 
hood, she has been weaving, spider-like, her ve 
around my affections; and drawing them toward 
James Wilbur, who has been unto me as @ brother. 
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Poor James! if he had been blest with pious pa- 
rents; he would not have been one to be shunned 
as an infectious disease. Mother, he scoffs at all 
religion! He mocks at the Holy Book! He says 
that death is the finale of our existence. And he 
can plead his own cause, with arguments I cannot 
refute. Oh, my dear mother! Is it not sad to 
see such an intellect so darkened, so utterly un- 
done ?” 

« My dear daughter,” replied Mrs. Eglon, « I 
am delighted with your sincerity; besides, those 
who see their danger, are comparatively safe.” 

«Ruby! Ruby!” cried Ruth, showing her glad 
face at the door, come quick, and see what a beau- 
tiful cage James has brought you, with a Poll Par- 
rot in it, too!” 

And Mrs. Eglon marked a bright flush on Ruby’s 
face as she ran hastily out. Presently Ruth re- 
turned. 

« Here mother, James has brought something 
for you also!” she cried, as she presented a letter. 

It was from Mrs. Mowry, an early friend of Mrs, 
Eglon, who married, and went abroad one year 
previous to her own disastrous connexion. She 
had now returned, a rich but mourning widow, and 
having learned the history of her old friend, proposed 
spending the soft June in her pleasant seclusion. 

Mrs. Eglon was delighted, and returned a warm 
invitation. Accordingly, she soon arrived. 

She was a beautiful woman, in the prime of life, 
and her native sprightliness had not given way to 
her sorrow for her husband’s loss; which, though 
poignant, was the only bitter grief she had ever ex- 
perienced. She could not enough admire Mrs. 
Eglon’s beautiful daughters ; but declared that Ruby 
was not to be condemned to fade in seclusion. 

“T shall positively take her home, with me, to 
Boston, and detain her through the winter, she will 
find a companion in my Laura, who is about the 
same age, and if it is not her own fault, will form a 
splendid connexion, You can hire a girl to supply 
her place in your domestic economy,” continued 
Mrs. Mowry, at the same time, tossing a well filled 
pocket book into her friend’s lap; «so now fit her 
out genteely.” 

Mrs, Eglon felt her delicacy revolt from the 
thought of putting her daughter up for sale, as too 
many at the present day actually do; taking them 
to the fashionable watering places, and sending 
them under convoy of some rich relation to the city 
for a season, with the avowed hope, that she may 
catch a husband. Neither did she deem a city 
polish necessary to a girl whose destiny seemed 
cast in the “ Golden Mean,” and had no desire that 
Ruby should learn to despise her humble home and 
domestic avocations. Yet, she thought of James 
Wilbur, and consented to part with her child for a 
season; hoping that a separation would break up 
their intimacy, or at least, that afier her return, 
there would be less of confidence, and familiar- 
ity in their intercourse, if he should seek to re- 
new it. 

Ruby went to the city, and soon became a 
reigning belle. ‘The peculiar cast of her intellec- 
tual beauty, the sweet simplicity of her artless 
hature, commanded an homage, at once tender and 
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respectful. But the principle of true humility was 
alive in her spirit, and neither pride nor vanity, 
could gain admittance to her bosoin. She was not 
happy. ‘The formal politeness of fashionable so- 
ciety, seemed to her like walls of glass, enshrining 
each individual in his own cell. Already, she be- 
gan to yearn for the blessed quiet of home; for the 
holy confidence which dwells nowhere else on 
earth; when a letter arrived requesting her to re- 
turn immediately, as her mother was dangerously ill. 

Mrs. Mowry resolved to accompany her, and 
they prepared to set off early the next morning, but 
that night Mrs. Mowry’s little son became extreme- 
ly ill; and Ruby set forward alone, on her anxious 
journey. 

As she travelled swiftly toward that mansion, 
into which, she fervently prayed that death might 
not enter before her, and so deprive her of the sad 
consolation of receiving a mother’s blessing, she 
could not but chide herself, for having so willingly 
left it. 

“I have read the fashionable world,” she said, 
«and the veil of enchantment has fallen from be- 
fore my eyes. I have found that the ‘human 
heart,’ as old writers express it, is every where the 
same. ‘The refinements of fashion are only an ele- 
gant but frail mantle, to be worn in company. 
The heart beneath it beats the same, and the spirit 
disregards its concealment. In every circle, science 
and religion are paramount accomplishments, in- 
cluding every grace, every gentle charm. True 
piety moulds every spirit to its station; and makes 
it respectable, and happy, whether its possessor be 
high or low. Even the illiterate are saved by its 
gentle courtesies from vulgarity, or contemptible 
meanness. It makes all who feel it love each other, 
as children of one wise and good Father.” 

Ruth met her at the gate, sprang to her bosom 
and clung there, in an agony of tears and cries. 

« How is our dear mother?” asked Ruby, in a 
quick, fearful tone. 

«Come! come and see!” sobbed the child, as she 
drew her trembling sister to her mother’s chamber. 
There lay the beautiful woman reduced to a pallid 
phantom; burning with fever, and writhing with 
pain. Yet no word of impatience or murmuring 
escaped her lips, She knew and welcomed her 
daughter, with fond blessings, as she kissed her 
pale brow ;,and faithfully, tenderly did that daugh- 
ter attend the mother’s sick bed. 

‘Touchingly beautiful were the sad scenes enacted 
in that room; where the feeble and suffering parent 
exerted herself to console and comfort the tender 
and lovely girls, who drooped weeping around her; 
and who she well knew were soon, very soon to 
be left orphans, in a cold and selfish world, 





« Dear girls,” she would say, “ you will soon be 
all the world to each other; let no earthly power 
| ever estrange you from each other, Let your souls 
| be as it were mingled together ; and let no rivalry 
| or envy ever for one moment come between you. 
| Rejoice and weep together, so shall your sorrows 
_ be softened, and your joys increased.” ‘Then while 
| their tender hearts were touched and melting, did 
' she seek to teach them resignation, and sure trust in 
| God. ‘To impress upon them the certainty of sor- 
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row and death; and the great importance of a 
preparation for eternal life. She pointed them to 
where on Mount Calvary flowed the living spring 
of consolation; she pointed them to the Holy Place 
where the Merciful Physician of souls may ever 
be found by the humble, and broken-hearted. A 
few days and that mother’s voice was silent, and 
the lips that gave it utterance cold, pale, and 
closed forever. ‘The desolate girls had seen the 
bosom which had pillowed them so fondly, and 
sympathised with them so truly, laid in the dark 
chamber, and covered with heavy clods; and now 
they sat alone and weeping in the deserted mansion. 
Need enough they had to seek the living foun- 
tain, for their earthly well was broken, and dry. 
It is a fearful thing for the young and lovely to be 
thus left without guide or guard in this evil world; 
and save James Wilbur, they had none to comfort 
or aid them. He was ever ready to serve them, 
and sought by every method to divert and console. 
And they were grateful. Ruth loved him with the 
open fervor of an innocent sister; to Ruby he was 
dearer still. Although she had for a brief season 
mingled with the great and gay, her heart still 
clung to the fond associations of her native spot; 
where no cold formalities of fashion were neces- 
sary, as in the world, where those who congregate 
together are strangers from every clime, of every 
sect, and of every temperature; but where all the 
members of the familiar circle are intimately ac- 
quainted, where the heart expands, and enters into 
the sanctuary of joy or sorrow, with every member 
of its society. But her home was changed now, 
and the only two families with whom her mother 
had associated removed to the West soon after her 
decease. 

She had been admired by rich and fashionable 
men, but they were strangers, and her fancy even 
compared them disadvantageously with James Wil- 
bur, so closely had the frank intimacy of long years 
associated him in his generous familiarity with all 
her thoughts. Months, and even years passed, and 
he continued an ever kind friend, and the orphans 
regarded him as a brother, their support, and coun- 
sellor. Ruby who had so deprecated his infidelity, 
began to be reconciled to it, seeing it had not 
frozen or dried away, the well springs of human 
kindness and benevolence. 

He had spoken to her of love; of* ardent, and 
enduring passion; and she felt that slie did but too 
truly feel all that he expressed. Deep rooted, and 
strong must the love be, which sweeps along with 
its current the oppositions of reason and con- 
science. Such love did Ruby Eglon feel for James 
Wilbur. Such love did she fancy due to him, for 
his tried and pure devotion to a portionless orphan. 

True, she sometimes feared that she was wrong 
in returning his affection; yet never did she dream 
that she had thrown the rich rose of her love upon 
a wandering streamlet, which would leave it on 
some barren rock, and flow on as glad and bright 
as ever. 

She was walking in her beautiful garden, train- 
ing and nursing the young plants; while the rich 
May blossoms sported with the zephyrs in the at- 


mosphere of their own fragrance, along the walk | you to seek the society of myself, and my unsus- 
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which her mother had ornamented and loved, and 
to the flowery bordering, of which James had con, 
tributed many a beautiful gem. On the ground, 
beside a seat, which was shaded by the red rose of 
Sharon, lay a letter, wet with the night dew, for it 
was yet early morning. She took it up, it was 
unsealed, and directed to her sister. Fearing that 
it was some clandestine messenger, calculated to 
lead the warm heart of the artless child astray, she 
sat down and unfolded it. Powers of mercy! what 
words were there written. How like a statue, g. 
lent and fixed, did that stricken maiden remain 
with eyes rivetted to the fatal sheet, until every line 
seemed transferred to her brain, and branded in. 
delibly upon its nervous texture. ‘The letter was 
from James Wilbur. It contained deep and pas. 
sionate protestations, and vows of fidelity. He 
swore that she had been his idol from her infancy, 
that he never loved any but her. In conclusion he 
said. ‘Sweet little cherub, if your heart can sym. 
pathise with mine, you need not say any thing of 
my devotion to your sister. Her religious preju. 
dices would, I know, be all enlisted against me. 
She is an amiable bigot, but I dread her opposition. 
Be silent, dear Ruth, and I will tell her of our love 
at a suitable time.” 

“TI will, at least, endeavor to save my sister,” 
said Ruby at length; rising slowly, and placing the 
letter in her pocket. “I have nought to do on 
earth now but to serve her.” She looked around 
her; every object late so bright and beautiful, wore 
the hue of her own darkened spirit; joy had died 
within her bosom, and beauty seemed to have 
deserted the face of nature. 

As she approached the house, she saw Wilbur 
enter the gate. With a strange firmness she fol. 
lowed him into the parlor, He greeted her with 
his usual tenderness, and enquired earnestly if she 
was ill, or what had disturbed her peace? She 
drew forth his letter, presented it to him, with her 
cold, dark eyes fixed searchingly upon his face; for 
she almost hoped so affectionate was his manner, 
that it was a forgery. The native crimson of his 
cheeks deepened as he read, until at length it 
spread in bright suffusion over neck and brow, and 
faded to a hue of ashy white; his features were 
convulsed, and his whole frame trembled. At 
length, with a bitter smile, mingled of anger, di 
appointment, and recklessness, he crushed the paper 
in his hand, and exclaimed, « Well I am fairly 
caught! I make no defence.” 

‘* And you really love my sister ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

« And she returns your affection ?” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“Then do not fear my interference, I would 
not mar the happiness of those so dear to me.— 
Name a day for the nuptials, you have my free 
consent.” 
| «Ha! ha! That is the way with you women; 
| always seeking to force a poor fellow into matt! 
| mony. But look ye, my lovely friend, I have not 
determined to submit to the yoke at all; certainly 
not yet awhile,” 
| «Then you must excuse me, James, if I entreal 
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pecting sister no more. I con@ider you a danger- 
ous companion, and a heartless man.” 

wT is very well, Miss Eglon, yet you will not 
pretend that I have injured you, or deny that I 
have had heart enough to serve you in many ways, 
all the long years of our intimate acquaintance.— 
Good morning, Miss Eglon. Make my compli- 
ments to your sister also.” He bowed and was 
gone. 

Oh! how desolate does this fair world appear to 
the stricken soul. Ruby looked around her, the 
light of gladness was utterly gone. When she lost 
her mother, Wilbur, with his tender and winning 
friendship, was still a stay to lean upon. Now 
there was none to comfort her. 

When Ruth, who was absent all day came home, 
she found her sister in a high fever, which con- 
tiuued to increase all night. In the morning she 
sent for the physician, who pronounced her fever a 
typhoid. The anxious girl watched, and wondered 
that James did not visit them, now that a friend’s 
kind services seemed indispensible. In the after- 
noon she learned that he had gone on a visit to 
some friends in Vermont. It was strange that he 
had not mentioned his intention, or come to say 
farewell; but her sister’s danger so engrossed her 
mind that she could not dwell upon his idea. With 
an anxiety, bordering upon agony, did she watch 
every symptom of the dangerous disease, until the 
fever had spent its force, and left its victim barely 
a living creature. As she regained the power of 
speech, it was plain that her reason was dethroned, 
and as her strength increased so did her phrenzy. 
From some incoherent expressions Ruth formed an 
opinion, that James had been dearer to her sister 
than a brother could be; and then as she dwelt on 
his conduct from her earliest remembrance, she 
saw at once his deceitfulness, his treachery, and 
his aim. All that summer she carefully watched 
her maniac sister, who was pronounced incurable ; 
and guarded the secret of her spirit’s wound, as she 
would the crimson tale of murder. She judged 
rightly that that treacherous letter had fallen into 
Ruby’s hands, indeed she purposely dropped it in 
her way, for she would conceal nothing from her. 
Beside she felt assured that she was deeply devoted 
to Wilbur, whom she herself could have been con- 
tent to receive as a brother-in-law. ‘Toward au- 
tumn Ruby fell violently ill. Now it was surmised 
that her release was at hand. Ruth stood day and 
night beside her pillow. Oh, how she longed for 
some one whom she might lean upon for aid and 
counsel, at this fearful crisis. But although her 
neighbors were kind and willing to serve her, she 
‘elt alone; for they looked upon her only with com. 
Passion and apprehension; their spirits were not 
kindred to hers, 

After many weeks of suffering, the disease left 
the poor, wasted girl, and with the first beam of 
Feturning health, came the pure and invaluable 
light of rational intelligence. When Ruth heard 
the poor maniac, who had been resigned a victim 
to death, speak rationally, and of returning health ; 
she fell on her knees by the bedside, and rendered 
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And where was Mrs, Mowry all this time? We 
will explain. ‘The illness of the child, whose sud- 
den attack had prevented her flying to the death-bed 
of her friend, proved of a malignant character; and 
not only bereaved her of him, and of her youngest 
daughter, but so shattered the constitution of Laura, 
that she was urged to make a journey to the South 
for her restoration. She went, and had the hap- 
piness of seeing the health of her only child re- 
established, and also of beholding that child happily 
and advantageously settled. Pleased with the 
beauty and warmth of the country, and its gener- 
ous and noble-hearted inhabitants, she resolved to 
return to Massachusetts only long enough to settle 
her affairs, and then to make her abode with her 
daughter. 

Ruby began to recover rapidly. But the neces- 
sary expenses of her protracted illness had exceeded 
her income, and when she inquired of her affairs, 
Ruth told her with tears that they were deeply in- 
volved. “As soon as I am able we must make 
some arrangement to pay our creditors,” she said, 
‘for they are not able to lose upon us the fruits of 
their industry and application. We will rent our 
house, and live in some little room for a year or 
two,” 

In plans for the future, in grateful ascriptions of 
praise to Him who is mighty to save, and in short 
and fitful slumbers, had those lovely sisters passed 
the beautiful and glorious autumnal night ; when at 
the grey dawn, the jolly Hunter, as he crossed the 
field adjoining their garden, poured in merry tones 
his heartless song. 


The moon hangs high in the western sky, 

Watching the morning’s sleepy eye, 

As light I pass through the dewy grass 
Toward the sylvan mountain. 

Oh ye, who lie in chambers rare, 
Dull sleep a luxury counting, 

I'll shew ye, where in the forest fair, 
Gushes life’s precious fountain. 


’T is there I dip my rich, red lip. 

As in hunter's garb I gaily trip, 

With gun in hand, and knife in band, 

And horn for joyous warning, 

As the buck springs forth with rolling eye, 
Rous’d by the voice of morning, 

Bounds light and high at the beagle’s cry, 
‘Both hound and hunter scorning. 


Oh, what delight to steal from night,. 
One balmy hour while the stars are bright ; 
To climb the hill while the world is still, 
And all its myriads sleeping ; 
To watch the early waves of light 
O'er earth and heaven sweeping ; 
And the shadows that make the fearful quake, 
To dusky caverns creeping. 


My heart is as gay as the bird in May, 
While she lists to a wooing lover's lay ; 
My spirit is free from the witchery 





: Jehovah the heartfelt sacrifice of thanks and 
Wise, 


That binds the brow with willow, 
My thoughts like the breeze from the fitful west 
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That kisses the dreaming billow, 
Fly to the breast of the maid at rest, 
Blushing upon her pillow. 


The loves that chain the heart to pain, 

My spirit spurns with a bold disdain, 

I kiss the flower of every bower, 
And leave it to joy or sorrow; 

My heart is like my beagle hound, 
Exempt from care's rough harrow, 

When the chase is done, and the game well won, 
He takes a new scent to-morrow. 


Huzza! The cry, the game is nigh! 

My bloodhounds chime melodiously ; 

Now for the speed of the bounding steed, 
To meet them at the river! 

The chase of wealth, the dance of love, 
Give joy like this, O never! 

Be the preacher’s heaven to the pieus given, 
I'd chase the deer forever. 





The first strain uwakene. Ruby; she knew 
James Wilbur’s voice, and it thrilled her soul with 
crowds of tender memories, mingled with deep and 
bitter regrets; nov for his love, but for her own 
idolatry. Did Ruth love him? She raised herself 
upon her pillow, and as the wild melody swept 
through the casement, watched whither the voice 
had the power of love to penetrate the ear, and the 
spirit of the sleeper. But the young girl slept on, 
until the concluding stanzas swept by, on the fresh, 
chill morning wind. 

«It is James Wilbur,” she murmured, as she 
raised her head; and meeting Ruby’s earnest eyes, 
she added, « Dear sister, has he not been the cause 
of all our sorrow? I should not have laid his 
heartless letter in your way; but dear Ruby while 
you worshiped him, I saw deeply into his charac- 
ter; I would not speak to you of it; but when 
he presumed with no previous encouragement, or 
knowledge of my sentiments, to address to me that 
very insulting letter, I dropped it that you might 
find it, and know him without a wound to your 
sensitive delicacy. Forgive me, if I presume that all 
that has intervened, has been the dreadful conse- 
quences of his wickedness; for he has never entered 
this house since the commencement of your illness. 
And now that he knows our distress, and that you 
are lingering in the shadows of death, he passes by 
chanting his profane songs.” 

‘Come near me, dear angel,” said the invalid ; 
‘I must confess to you, for you have read tne.— 
Yes, Ruth, I did fervently idolise James Wilbur. 
I knew that he was not such an one as our mother 
would have joyed to bestow her child upon; yet I 
madly suffered my fancy to dwell upon him, to ex- 
cuse his faults, to adorn him with ideal virtues; 
and I foolishly believed that as he was my first 
love, I must love him until death. I did idolise 
him, for if he had proffered me his hand I should 
have taken it, although I knew that it would lead 
me away from God. I knew this, dear Ruth, for 
I suffered myself to make invidious comparisons 
between his conduct and that of some of our Chris- 
tian neighbors; I lost my horror of infidelity, and 





my mind became,dark with doubts. °T 
sister, I did doubt the truth of Revelatio 


is true, 


; nN; and 
with these doubts came fear and restlessness, for 


my soul had no sure refuge. For his love | had 
given all that I possessed ; it was my only treasure 
and when it vanished nothingness come. Could I 
have sought confidently unto God, I should haye 
found consolation. But the thick mists of scepti. 
cism were between my soul and the mercy seat; 
I could not approach or see the hand which was 
extended to save me. I deemed also that you 
were a traitor, holding clandestine intercourse with 
him whom you were aware my soul idolised, |; 
it wonderful that my health, and my reason, fled 
away? But the Merciful has snatched me from 
the power of death, and restored my mind to its 
proper balance, and I cannot sufficiently express 
my gratitude. Let my sufferings be a warning to 
you, my sister, never to admit to your bosom any 
sentiment which wars with religion or duty. Now 
believe that love is inevitable. The well guarded 
mind admits its quests at pleasure, and this first 
love on which novelists dwell so much, is too often 
a phantom of fancy’s forming ; which leads to bitter 
repentance, unavailing sorrow, and hopeless misery 
and degradation. The spirit must be astray from 
God which bows down to Idols !” 

Ruth raised her tearful face, and glancing from 
the window, cried, “ Dear sister, here is a super) 
coach at the door, and Mrs. Mowry, as I live, 
alighting from it! Compose yourself while I go 
and welcome her.” 

Mrs. Mowry met her at the door, accompanied 
by a venerable looking man, who clasped her hand 
warmly, exclaiming in an agitated voice, “ Lead me 
to your sister, if she be living.” 

“She is living, and recovering, but she is very 
weak,” replied the astonished girl, as she led the 
way to the chamber. 

** My mother’s father!’ cried Ruby, as soon as 
she had looked upon him. “ Dear sir, you are so 
like my mother;” and the old man wept as he 
clasped her to his bosom. 

« You are your mother’s image,” he said, and 
this bright child,” drawing Ruth to his embrace, 
“is the picture of my sainted wife, your mother’s 
mother.” He then told them that he was a second 
time a widower, that Mrs. Mowry had learned their 
situation, and sought him out, and appealed to ium 
in their behalf, I was just then,” he continued, 
“rejoicing in the first love of a pardoned sinner. 
My heart at once leaped toward you, and I am 
come to take you to a home of luxury, for you are 
all the children I have left.” 

That day was a joyful one in the Eglon cottage, 
and Mr. Foster and Mrs. Mowry resolved to remait 
until Ruby should be able to remove. She recovel- 
ed rapidly, while her grandfather settled up all her 
little affairs, and rewarded all whom Ruth mention 
ed as having served them in their sorrow. James 
Wilbur heard of the intended removal, and his 
heart trembled, for the image of Ruby was indelibly 
there, al.hough till then he believed it not. He 
obtained an interview with her. Surpassingly beav- 
tiful did she appear in the delicate freshness of Te 
turning health, and his soul bowed down belore 
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her. Humbly he craved her pardon for the past ; 
and she forgave him freely. But when he sued 
for her hand, her refusal was firm, though un- 
accompanied by reproach or animadversion. He 
knelt down and besought her to recall her 
words. “James,” she said, ‘this earnestness 
does not accord with the Hunter’s Song, with 
which you serenaded my sister and myself, the 
other morning.” 

With a fearful imprecation on his own folly, he 
sprang to his feet; drew a knife, and was advancing 
toward her, when he was seized by Mr. Foster, who 
had entered unobserved, and thrust quickly from 
the room. He departed raving with the excitement 
of all the fierce passions of human nature. 

Mr. Foster took his grand-daughters home with 
him, haying bestowed the cottage on a kind-hearted 
widow, who, with her son, a boy of twelve years, 
had resided with the girls, and served them zeal- 
ously ever since their mother’s death. The good 
woman was almost crazy with jov when she re- 
ceived the deed, which, in her estimation, made her 
a lady, 

It was a fine evening in October, as Governor 
G——, of Connecticut, was taking tea with his 
wife, at their beautiful country seat, that a travel- 
ling carriage drove into the yard, and a servant 
announced Bishop J—— and his lady. The gen- 
tlemen greeted each other with great cordiality; 
while the ladies indulged in a long embrace, and 
Mrs. G—— sobed like a tender girl for joy. 

That night those ladies sat conversing together, 
for it was long since they had met; and so un- 
mindful were they of time, in their blissful com- 
munion; that the moonlight, whieh slept at their 
leet, grew pale beneath the eye of morning, e’er 
they supposed that the night was half spent.— 
“The morning has surprised us, dear sister,” ob- 
served the governor’s lady. 


Liberty, Pennsylvania. 
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“ Yes,” replied Mrs. J » “but it comes not 
as this same twentieth of October came to us thirty 
years ago; when we were roused from our sorrow- 
ful dreams by the Hunter’s Song. We would not 
then have believed that the Lord had such stores of 
blessing laid up for us. Our morning was darken- 
ed by clouds; but our day has been clear and calm. 
The two lone orphans of the secluded cottage have 
become, as it were, Mothers in Israel. This is 
the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes. 
Last week as I journeyed with my husband through 
a part of Massachusetts, in our way hither, we 
stayed all night in that now forgotten cottage.— 
Just after day-break, that same Hunter’s Song 
came ringing on the morning breeze. I enquired 
of Jesse Miles, who, from our little post-boy, has 
become a grave gentleman, surrounded by a bloom- 
ing family, who keep all our walks and arbors in 
their pristine neatness and beauty ; and he informed 
me that the songster was no other than James 
Wilbur, who has led a reckless and dissipated life ; 
and having long since squandered his father’s es- 
tate, and served seven years in the Penitentiary 
for forgery, is now a poor, half crazed mendicant, 
sleeping wherever the night overtakes him, and 
almost incessantly chaunting that vain song, and 
cursing his own folly, which, however, he has 
never corrected, being still an infidel, and a hater 
of the word Christianity.” 

« Dear Ruby!” replied Mrs. G » * what 
sound is there upon human lips so sweet as that 








sacred word? Christianity! In it is balm and 
_consolation. It has been our support in sorrow 
and bitter trial; it has made us what we are; and 
I trust it will support us to the last, and bring us 
to everlasting felicity. Oh, that He who is mighty 
would lead poor James to find this pearl of great 
price; for infidelity is a fearful portion. He who 
chooses it will find it at last his only possession.” 





OUR COUNTRY’S FLAG. 


BY HENRY B. HIRST. 


FLING out, fling out our meteor flag— 
Give forth its stripes and stars; 
The pennon of a blood-bought land ; 
The idol of each free-born band— 
Won bravely, may its glories stand, 
‘Throughout a thousand wars. 


For it—our fathers—fought and died, 
In freedom’s holy cause ; 
O'er mountain top, and mountain glen ; 
O’er rushing stream, and shaded fen, 
The symbol of her free-born men, 
The banner of our laws. 
Philadelphia, July 4th, 1840. 


The breeze shall bear its rustle past ; 
Through whirlwind, and o’er flood : 
Unstained by storm—upon the blast— 
Oh! let our meteor flag be cast, 
Throughout eternity, to last; 
' Dear to our heart’s best blood. 


And he--who would its lustre dim, 
Be traitor to our sod ; 
His ashes to the whirlwind given ; 
Himself from home and kindred driven ; 
His soul, unshriven, unforgiven ; 
Accursed, by man and God. 
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Care may shroud the soul in sadness, 


Yet despite of present pain, 


Do we not in future gladness, 


Oft deceiv’d still hope again: 


Mem'ry in the darkest hour, 
Loves to trace each bygone scene, 


Thus if Joy ’s a fleeting flow’r, 
Hope is still an evergreen. 


















































REVIEW OF NEW 





BOOKS. 








“* Greyslaer.” 


man. Harper §& Brothers, New York. 


Few men are better acquainted with border habits and 
forest scenery than the author of Greyslaer. In the pre- 
gent work he has fully maintained, and even advanced 
his former reputation. Had Greyslaer appeared twenty 
years ago, it would have been hailed with the same rap- 
ture with which the Spy was received, and Hoffman 
would have been what Cooper is now. If followed up, 
however, by other romances of equal merit, we see no 
reason why the younger author should not even yet rival 
the older one, To surpass him on the ocean, or in the 
forest is impossible. 

The greatest fault of Greyslaer is the dullness of the 
opening chapters, which gives to many, as it were, at 
the outset, a false opinion of the work. The author, 
hewever, soon gets animated as he proceeds, and the 
border march, the hair-breadth escapes, and the fierce 
contests of war follow each other in thrilling succession. 
We like Greyslaer so well that we shall wait anxiously 
for another effort from the same pen. 


‘* Treatise on the Physiological and Moral Management 
of Infancy.” By A. Combe, M. D. With notes, By J. 
Bell, M. BD. 1 vol. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 


An excellent, invaluable work. How many children 
perish in early infancy through the carelessness or igno- 
rance of their nurses? How many are cut off by sudden 
diseases, when a little knowledge of the proper z:nanage- 
ment to be adopted would perhaps save their lives? The 
present work should be in the hands of every nurse or 
mother, and we venture to hope will annually save hun- 
dreds of lives. Not the least valuable portion of these 
pages is the concluding chapter by Dr. Bell. 


The Works of Lord Byron—8 vols.—Carey & Hart. 


A romance of the Mohawk. By C. F. Hoff- | 





This edition has been some time before the public, and 
we suspect much longer than is generally supposed, 


It | 


is well got up, but bears, to our eyes, a resemblance ty 
the stereotype edition, published by Dearborne some years 
since. Itis too much the habit for our publishers, in this 
way, to purchase old stereotype plates, and by the aid of 
a new title page, and a few alterations, to obtain the 
credit of a new edition. We sincerely hope that the re. 
spectable house issuing these volumes is not of that class 
of publishers. To publish a second edition from old 
plates is proper, but to pretend it is one wholly new, is, 
at least, next door to an imposition. 


‘« Memoirs of the Court of England during the reign of 


the Stuarts, including the protectorate.” By J. H. Jesse. 


Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


There is little wholly new in these volumes to the 
student of English history in detail, but much which 
has never fallen under the notice ef genera) readers— 
Abounding in anecdote, light, amusing and instructive, 
with here and there much valuable information on the 
ages of Elizabeth and Charles, they will be welcomed by 
all classes of readers. The style of the author is good, 
and his research highly to be commended. 


Mercedes of Castile, or a voyage to Cathay—by J. F. 
Cooper, is the title of a new novel now in press in this 
city, and to be shortly published by Messrs. Lea & Blan- 
chard. Whatever Mr. Cooper writes is generally written 
well. Amid the grandeur of the ocean storm, or the si 
lence of the wilderness, surrounded by the raging mou: 
tain billows, or enveloped by ruthless savages, he walks 
unequalled, ‘* the thunderer ef the scene.” 


“ Master Humphrey's Clock” is still in the course of 
publication. The latter numbers excel the former ones. 
Old Weller and his son Samivel, are introduced with 
great effect. The description by the former of the steal 
whistle could have come from no one but * Boz.” 


Bulwer’s new novel was to have been published by the 
Harper’s, during last month. We have not yet seen it. 
When shall it appear ? 
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